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DELAMATER MEANS QUAY. 
THE CANDIDATE. 
For Governor of Pennsylvania, GEORGE W. DELAMATER. 
‘THE PLATFORM. 


“For the chairman of our National Committee, M. S. Quay, we feel a 
lasting sense of gratitude for his matchless services in the last Presidential 
campaign. Asa citizen, a member of the General Assembly, as Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, under two successive administrations, as State Treasurer 
by the overwhelming suffrage of his fellow-citizens, and as Senator of the 
United States, he has won and retains our respect and confidence.” 








REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


_— progress of the canvass in Pennsylvania develops steadily 

the determination of great numbers of Republicans not to be 
further connected with Mr. Quay, and not to permit his further 
growth of power through the election of his candidate for Gov- 
ernor. The visit of Mr. Pattison to the Western and Interior 
counties has brought out astonishing evidences of the feeling of 
the people, and the contrast between the dignity and ability with 
which he speaks on the real issues involved, with the weakness 
and emptiness of Mr. Delamater’s attempts at defense, is greatly 
to the former’s advantage. The evident incapacity of the bogus 
‘“* Chairman,’’ Andrews, and his dismay over the likelihood of his 
own defeat for the Senatorship, in Crawford county, has com- 
pelled Mr. Quay to call in ex-Chairman Cooper to help at the 
Delamater headquarters. Mr. Cooper is very amiable to thus 
serve the men who struck him down, but whether he has the right 
to leave his proper duties in the custom-house, at this particular 
exigency, when they are so exacting, in order to do political work, 
is another matter. 





THE recent session of Congress lasted 303 days, eighteen less 
than the first session of the preceding Congress, whose work was 
interrupted by meetings of national conventions of the two parties 
and other preliminaries of the presidential campaign. With that 
exception it was the longest session on record, and not like that, 
one of the most barren. Even its enemies concede that no recent 
Congress got through so much work ; and they are obliged to ad- 
mit that even from their point of view some of it was good work. 
It would have accomplished much more if it had not been embar- 
rassed by filibustering. Mr. Reed estimates that just a month, or 
one-tenth of the session, was spent in unnecessary callings of 
the roll. 

Among the measures which attracted little attention during 
the session and yet are likely to have wide and lasting consequen- 
ces was the bill to establish the “ merit system” in the army as 
the basis of promotions to the places under that of brigadier-gen- 
eral. It is not imperative but permissive, authorizing the Pres- 
ident to order an examination of any officer who would be pro- 
moted by seniority, and providing for passing him over if he be 
found unfit for promotion either physically or as regards the 
knowledge of military science. In the former case heis to be put 
on the retired list ; in the latter to be suspended from promotion 
for a year, and then re-examined. These examinations are to be 
rigorous as regards West Point men ; but officers who have entered 
the service from civil life are to be examined only by boards 
of their own class, and with regard only to practical capacity. 
The object seems to be to get rid of some dead wood that now 
clogs the Army, and to make promotions quicker and better de- 
served. But pass-examinations, not competitive, are required. 

Another feature of the law is its abolition of the regiment 
and brigade as anything but a convenient sub-division of the 





army for administrative purposes. No officer is to be appointed 
to either, but to rank in that arm of the service for which he is 
prepared. And when a vacancy occurs, it is to be filled by the 
next claimant by right of seniority, if he pass the examinations, 
without regard to what regiment or brigade he belongs to. This 
has its disadvantages as putting an end to the regimental spirit 
among the officers, and shifting them to the command of a new 
set of men with considerable frequency. It is less objectionable, 
however, in our service than it would be in the English, as the 
American army officer rarely enters into those pleasant personal 
relations with the privates which so frequently characterize and 
benefit the English service. 





Up to the hour of closing on Saturday, the importers of goods 
on which the duties are increased were rushing them through the 
custom-houses so as to get them in before the new Tariff went into 
operation. Collector Erhardt, acting upon a discretion accorded 
him by Secretary Windom, kept the New York custom-house 
open until midnight, which enabled the entry of the papers of 
eight full cargoes of imported goods, which arrived by steamer 
from Europe that afternoon. Only the Etruria was beaten in her 
race against time. We see neither expediency nor propriety in 
this extension of privileges beyond the allowance of the law to 
business-men whose sole object was to evade our laws and over- 
load our markets with commodities whose importation on such 
terms had been declared inexpedient by the national Legislature. 
It would have been no loss to us if these eight cargoes—one of 
them of Holland gin !—had been carried back to Europe rather than 
pay the new duties. The action of the Secretary and the Collec- 
tor was without precedent, for on similar occasions of an alteration 
in our customs laws the custom-houses closed as usual at three 
o’clock, the regular business hour, and those who were not ready 
in time with their papers took the consequences. 

These importations are heavily in excess of our demands, and 
cannot but prove a source of heavy loss to their owners. If that 
were all, it could be borne with equanimity. But they also de- 
range the market for our own producers, just as did the excessive 
importations at the close of the two wars with Great Britain. For 
a year or more the American manufacturers and workmen will de- 
rive no especial benefit from the new Tariff in consequence of 
them; and this fact will be employed to prove that ‘‘ Protection 
does not protect.” Thata Republican cabinet-officer should have 
taken any part in increasing the burden beyond what the law re- 
quired is much to be regretted. Mr. Windom, we trust, has no 
expectation that the favor extended to the importing agents and 
“houses ” in New York will be remembered to the credit of the 
Republican Administration or of its economic measures. He will 
find them in 1892 on the side, as usual, of the mills of Lyons, 
Birmingham, and Chemnitz. Their profit comes from pouring 
foreign goods into the American market. 





AMONG the numerous absurd penalties for the passage of the 
McKinley bill with which we are now threatened is the entire 
failure of the Chicago exhibition as a “ world’s fair.” It is said 
that as the higher duties makes it quite useless to send European 
goods to America, there will be no exhibits of consequence on the 
ground. This shows that our European friends have taken their 
knowledge of the new law at second-hand from our Democratic 
and Mugwump newspapers, and from the correspondence sent to 
London from their offices. As a matter of fact the Tariff in force 
in 1892 will be found lower than that we had in 1876. The large 
reductions made in 1883 are by no means made up by the increase 
of duties on something over twenty per cent. of the articles sched- | 
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uled as paying duty. Yet the foreign exhibit at the Centennial 
with the exception of that sent by Germany, was highly attractive, 
and the English secured large orders for many sorts of goods 
they exhibited. If they will take the trouble to compare the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff with that they printed at the end of their catalogue 
in 1876, they will find they are under no disadvantage now as 
compared with that time. But we think they may as well not re- 
print our Tariff in their Chicago catalogue. It converted nobody 
to Free Trade by its exhibit of prices and duties, and it made 
the catalogue so clumsy that they could not get rid of it even at 
less than cost. It still cumbers the shelves of our second-hand 
book-stores, furnishing a standing illustration of the excellence of 
English paper and the badness of English binding. 





THE Cubans take the new Tariff with great coolness. They 
are not concerned about Reciprocity on the basis of free importa- 
tion of raw sugars into this country, as they do not mean to send 
usany. Our placing the duty limit at Grade 16 encourages them 
to go into the refining business ; and by the time they must either 
graut us reciprocal concessions or pay the duty, they expect to be 
ready to refine above the Grade 16, and send us fine sugars under 
the new duty of half a cent a pound. Under the law of 1883 
such sugars paid from three to three and a half cents a pound, 
and they do not think a half-cent duty will be much in their way, 
as they will get labor cheaper than it is in America, Also the cost 
of transportation will be much less, for refining is very largely the 
elimination of dirt from the sugar, and refined sugar is far less 
bulky in proportion to its value than is coarse. The zeal of our 
Western Senators for “free sugar” has given the Dons a soft 
thing, and it has put a grave obstacle in the way of securing the 
Cuban market for grain to the Western farmer. 





THE annual meeting of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, followiug the precedent set last year, was convened at the 
beginning of October, instead of earlier, and at Boston, instead of 
Newport. This of itself was an improvement, as a great city isa 
much more appropriate place of assembly for such an organization 
than an aristocratic and expensive watering-place. If the League 
is not to be merely a select and exclusive affair, it should meet 
where it comes into contact with the people. 

The address of Mr. Curtis, as President, was a happier per- 
formance than that which he gave us in Philadelphia a year ago, 
and which we felt obliged to criticise. He was less acrid in his 
tone, and felt relieved apparently of the necessity for self-justifica- 
tion. While insisting that the Reform cannot be entrusted to 
either of the two great parties, he gave hearty praise to men and 
journals of both, who have labored for its success, and included in 
the list THE AMERICAN, (as we believe was just), though it is true 
that we have not taken the view held by the leaders in the Re- 
form movement that competitive examinations would cure all the 
evils of the public service. 

Mr. Wheeler of New York criticised the failure to hold Colo- 
nel W. W. Dudley for his “ blocks of five’ letter, but went be- 
yond the mark apparently in his attack on Judge Woods of the 
U. S. Court. Both Mr. Lucius B. Swift and Mr. W. D. Foulke, 
both Indiana men, bore testimony to the excellence of his charac- 
ter and his impartiality in the conduct of the case. 





THE meeting in New York last week of the English Iron and 
Steel Institute, and of the similar society of Germany, with rep- 
resentatives of the iron-working and engineering interests of 
France and Belgium, and of this country, made one of the most 
remarkable occasions in the world’s history of iron. The papers 


read, and the discussions, were technical, with the exception of the 
opening addresses of welcome and response. Sir James Kitson, 
speaking for the British Association, made ample recognition of 
the gigantic advance made by this country in the development of 
its natural and personal resources for this industry, pointing out 
that we are now contesting with Great Britain the foremost place 








in the matter of the aggregate of production, and that we have 


gone beyond her in the average of consumption. Yet twelve years 
ago our product of pig-iron was only a trifle more than a third that 
of Great Britain. If it be said that this has been at the expense 
of the consumer, it is only necessary to compare the charges for 
both freight and passengers on our railroads with those of Europe, 
as this is the shape in which the cost of the metal most directly 
affects the whole body of the people. And the lowness of Ameri- 
can rates as compared with the English, has just been very clearly 
presented by Mr. Jeans in his article (partly printed in THE 
AMERICAN of September 27) in the September issue of the Nine- 
teenth Century. On the Continent, tuo, the charges are high. To 
go a given distance with a reasonable allowance of bagyage costs 
from three to four times as much in Europe as in America, the 
charges for the better style of cars running up to seven cents a 
mile, with a heavy additional charge for baggage. 

After adjournment the members of the foreign associations 
availed themselves of invitations to visit our great works. The 
head or the greatest locomotive factory in Great Britain, which 
turns out 150 locomotives a year, was at our Baldwin works, 
where 863 was the number made last year, and the limit set for 
this year is 1000. We have not the exact figures, but we presume 
the Baldwin establishment makes for the British colonies more 
locomotives than the English one does for both the home and the 
foreign market. And all this would be impossible but for the 
development of our iron-mining and steel-making by Protection. 





As Baltimore is a centre of both the oyster and the fruit 
trade, and uses tin-plate more freely than any other eastern city, 
there would be an eminent appropriateness in establishing a great 
manufactory of that article under the protection of the new law. 
Chicago announces its purpose to secure its share of the new busi- 
ness, and it is said that it expects to obtain from the Black Hills 
all the block-tin it requires. Baltimore would have to draw its 
supply of the metal from the Straits of Malacca, on which Eng- 
land has been depending for the greater part of her supply. She 
has especial advantages for the manufacture in her proximity to 
the iron region of Maryland and Pennsylvania ; and she might re- 
coup her losses of recent years in the matter of foreign commerce 
by extending her other industries. One great manufacture leads 
on to another. A century ago Baltimore was not behind any 
other city as a manufacturing centre, unless it were Philadelphia. 
And she was behind none in her loyalty to the cause of American 
industry, until the fatal persistance of the State in clinging to 
Slavery placed her at a disadvantage by making her an unde- 
sirable home for free workmen. The present situation offers a 
most favorable opportunity for returning to her older and better 
traditions ; and it is to be hoped that no political prejudices will 
be allowed to stand in the way. Those prejudices have inflicted 
harm on her business interests already, by driving from Baltimore 
many men of capital who sought a home there after the War, in 
the belief that its issues were dead and done with. They soon 
found themselves the victims of a social ostracism which was in- 
tolerable, even though they had no wish to thrust upon the peo- 
ple their own views of national policy. In fact we know of some 
who went to Baltimore very strong Democrats, who came away 
equally decided Republicans. But the situation has changed very 
materially, we think, for the better. 





KENTUCKY as well as Mississippi has been holding a conven- 
tion for the revision of the State Constitution. In one respect 
there was even more necessity. As the present Constitution an- 
tedates the War, and has not been altered since its close, it still is 
stained with the recognition of Slavery. Yet at the date of its 
adoption the leading politicians of the State professed opposition 
to slavery, although they had not the courage to act on their con- 
victions. Robert J. Breckenridge was an exception. ‘ During 
three long summer days,” says James Freeman Clarke, “ he stood 
in front of the court-house in Lexington, maintaining against all 
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opponents that the interests of Kentucky, no less than its con- 
science, required the abolition of slavery. It was like a knightly 
tournament, only ina nobler cause, and fought with better wea- 
pons. Well would it have been for Kentucky if she had listened to 
that manly voice, and been led by that commanding eloquence.” 

The present government is modeled after that of Virginia, 
but seems to require some modification to secure the better en- 
forcement of order, so as to put an end to those bloody family 
feuds which still disgrace the State. It has one peculiarity which 
is not Virginian, as it forbids the State Treasury to incur debt. 
Like most such restrictions, this is found to work very badly, and 
it probabiy will not be renewed in the new constitution. 

One of the most interesting questions mooted in the Convention 
is the taxation of church property, which amounts to about two 
per cent. of the real property of the State. Missouri, we believe, 
is the only State which does not exempt this class of property ; 
and it will be interesting to see how the proposition is received in 
so orthodox a State as Kentucky, where the majority of the peo- 
ple are identified with some kind of Church organization. 





IN its existence of nearly a century, the great powder manu- 
factory of the Duponts, near Wilmington, has seen but two really 
bad explosions, the first thirty years ago, and the second on last 
Tuesday. Smaller ones have occurred at comparatively short 
intervals, but the careful and ingenious precautions taken have 
prevented much loss of life and property. Visitors and workmen 
alike, for iustance, have been required to lay aside leather shoes 
on entering any of the buildings, and to substitute felt slippers. 
Yet on Tuesday, within the space of less than two minutes, ten 
lives and property to the value of half-a-million were swept away 
by a series of five explosions, whose shock was felt at great dis- 
tances. The concussion must have spread over a circle of consid- 
erably more than a hundred miles in diameter ; and in Wilming- 
ton, at a distance of five miles, the jar was as great as that which 
a serious earthquake would have caused. In some parts of Phila- 
delphia it was mistaken for an earthquake, there being a curious 
and as yet unexplained sensitiveness of some districts in the south- 
east of the city. 

It certainly seems strange that the business of soldering tins 
of giant-powder was carried on in the close proximity to great 
stores of that tremendous explosive, and that the discretion of a 
trusted workman was thought a sufficient safeguard against the 
dangers of such a proceeding. That at least is the explanation 
given of the origin of the calamity, which prostrated every 
thing in its vicinity, tore up trees by the roots, hurled great rocks 
through the air, and destroyed the adjoining village, made up of 
the homes of the workmen. 





THE formation of a Committee in New York to secure and 
forward relief for the sufferers vy the impending famine in Ire- 
land seems to have caused a sort of frenzy among the London 
Tories. The Times, following the cue of the Castle government, 
advises this ‘‘ handful of American politicians ’”’ that there is not 
any famine in Ireland, and that there is going to be none. It is 
very natural that those who are responsible for Ireland being in 
such a condition that any failure of a crop means famine, should 
be reluctant to admit that the sufferings of the people are likely 
to be beyond the power of the poor-law guardians to cope with 
‘them. But the evidence which reaches us through all unofficial 
and some official sources is in flat contradiction to this assertion 
that the people on the West Coast of Ireland can tide over this win- 
ter without large help from outside. And the make-up of the New 
York committee, as it includes two ex-Presidents of the United 
States, is such as to make the Times’s description of it a bit of 
gratuitous insolence. 

Mr. Fredrick, in his Sunday’s despatch to the New York 
Times, warns the American managers of any fund that may be 
raised to keep it out of the hands of the landlords and the officials, 





as otherwise it is sure to be used to break down the efforts of the 
people to obtain Home Rule for Ireland. This is exactly the pol- 
icy that was tried in the last famine, when the Castle authorities, 
after denying the existence of wide-spread distress as long as it 
dare, opened a “‘ Mansion-House Fund ” under the patronage of 
the Duchess of Marlborough, and controlled its distribution for the 
promotion of the policy her husband as viceroy in Ireland was to 
advance. The Philadelphia Committee, being warned of what 
this Mansion-House Fund meant, organized its own committee of 
distribution, and secured in Dublin an admirable administration of 
the funds entrusted to it for the benefit of the Irish people. 





THE President of the Church of the “ Latter-day Saints ”’ has 
made a public declaration against the practice of polygamous 
marriage, and has issued an address to the membership of the 
Church announcing that its practices must conform to the laws of 
the nation in this respect. Both documents have been received 
with considerable distrust by the country. They certainly are in 
flat contradiction to the statements made by the same man last 
year, when the laws of this country were just as hostile to polyg- 
amy as they now are. And the exclusion from the suffrage in 
Idaho of any one who even approved of polygamy may have sug- 
gested a declaration which would put the members of the sect in 
a position to express their approval of it. In fact there is no solid 
security against the continuance or the revival of polygamous 
practices within the sect, until they have another revelation of 
equal authority with the first, which shall lay the practice under 
express disapproval. The President of the Church does not pro- 
fess to have received anything of the sort. He even denied at 
the last Conference of the Church the possibility of such a thing, 
declaring that the time for revelations had passed. So his recent 
declaration does not alter the doctrine of the Church in the least ; 
it only conforms its discipline to the requirements of the Ed- 
munds law for so long as that or some equivalent law is in force 
in Utah. It thus gives no guarantee that polygamy will not be re- 
vived at the first opportunity. Nothing, therefore, has been done 
which ought to facilitate the admission of Utah with a Mormon 
majority as a State of the Union. 

It is alleged by some that polygamous marriages are still per- 
formed in secret. If this be true, it will bring with it its own pen- 
alty, by weakening the esprit de corps of the Church. No religious 
body can stand the moral strain of systematic falsehood in its 
leaders, and the Church of the “ Saints ” is the less likely to doso 
in the presence of the increasing pressure upon it from the Gen- 
tile and Liberal party in the Territory. The growth of their 
power is shown in the rescue of Ogden as well as Salt Lake City 
from Mormon rule. 





In the muddle into which the Porte has got with the rulers of 
the Greek and Armenian Churches within its dominions, nothing 
is more remarkable than the amount of spirit shown by the Patri- 
archs of both communions. For nearly four centuries the Greek 
Patriarch has been the subtle tool and nominee of his Moslem 
masters, so that his anxiety to do what was required of him stood 
in the strongest contrast to the staunch loyality of the people to 
their faith. Even in our own times his conduct has been such as 
made it painful to recollect that he was the successor of John 
Chrysostom, of whom it might be said as of John Knox, that “‘ he 
never feared the face of man.” But the present patriarch talks 
back to the Moslem government as though he were the master of 
the situation ; and his very resignation at a critical moment was a 
more courageous act than we had thought him capable of. Prob- 
ably the Greeks regard the days of Moslem rule in Europe as very 
short in the numbering ; and it also is not improbable that the pa- 
triarch has an understanding with his best friends at Petersburg, 
or he would not adopt such a tone as he has. Any of his pre- 
decessors would have been banished to a monastery in some distant 
island for saying half as much. 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw York. 
HE stock market closed last week in a way calculated to alarm 
holders of stocks. The rally of prices referred to in this let- 
ter did not last over Thursday, and by Saturday morning it was 
plainly evident that the market had got into a condition again 
where it needed only a blow to set it tumbling. The blow came 
with the bank statement. It showed a decrease in the surplus re- 
serve of about $2,500,000. Exchange rates had been rising through 
the week, so that the possibility of a resumption of gold exports 
had been talked of. Directly it was seen that the banks were los- 
ing again to the interior, while there was a possibility of a drain 
abroad coming later, the traders took alarm. Wall street had just 
passed through a money squeeze and was nervous on the subject. 
Immediately there was a rush to get out of stocks. The selling in 
the last half hour of business was rapid and large,—so large that 
the official list of transactions shows that more stocks were done 
last Saturday than had been done on any Saturday since the ac- 
tive weeks of last spring. Everything traded in fell, and the fall 
was only stopped by the sounding of the gong which stopped busi- 
ness altogether. On Monday morning the usual “after dip” came 
principally on out-of-town orders, when prices for most of 
the stocks dipped below Saturday’s close, though only fraction- 
ally. In the afternoon the market steadied and became. strong. 
It was expected that after such rattling, the rally would be a 
strong one. Some stocks did rebound a couple of points from 
their lowest, but altogether the bulls were much disappointed. 
The average advance in the list was small, and as soon as the mar- 
ket advanced a little it became dull. This was a bad sign. 
Furthermore, instead of the loan market on Tuesday morning 
showing a good demand for stocks, which it should have done had 
the decline in prices been chiefly due to bear operations, it was 
found that lenders were rather in the majority ; and large amounts 
of borrowed stocks were returned. This showed that the bears 
had been able to buy in their shorts without causing much ad- 
vance 

The proof was conclusive that whether the decline had or had 
not been started by bear manipulation, there must have been an 
abundance of long stock shaken out. The market was clearly in a 
state of liquidation, and what has happened since leaves no doubt 
on that point. There is much talk again of Mr. Gould taking a hand 
in the affair. He had almost ceased to be spoken of, but he has 
been about the offices in the street so actively lately, even on the 
rainiest days, that the traders naturally surmised he was not there 
for nothing. The principal point of attack has been the Granger 
stocks. Reports of earnings from the Western roads have not been 
such since July as to encourage buying the stocks, and the liquida- 
tion in them has been constant. Rock Island has been driven 
down to prices which would have seemed impossible a few months 
ago, and the talk is heard in the street that the next dividend will 
be the last one it will pay until such period in the future as its 900 
miles of new roads west of the Mississippi shall earn their interest 
charges. A bad August statement of the C. B. & Q. road, show- 
ing a heavy decrease iu nett earnings, was cause enough for raid- 
ing that stock. The selling of St. Paul was bold and determined. 
It certainly looked like Mr. Gould’s style of operation, which is 
no child’s play. It is presumed that St. Paul was one of the stocks 
he recently referred to in his remark about securities which had 
sentiment attacked to them for which people were presumably 
willing to pay. St. Paulas a non-dividend stock did certainly 
look as if it were sentiment which sustained it, when it could sell 
at 69 and 70 through a period of tight money. It has had much 
of the sentiment rubbed off since. The marketing of the 60,000 
shares of converted Milwaukee Northern stock was too much for 
en to sustain, and the bears say now St. Paul must go 
to 50. 

Mr. Gould’s Missouri Pacific has been prominent in the deal- 
ings, and acted as a sort of leader both in the declines and the ral- 
lies of the daily trading. His other stocks have been consistently 
weak. The Villard stocks have been coming on the market con- 
stantly, and North American stock has touched a level twenty 
points below the figure it was quoted at when the company was 
formally organized. That probably represents the selling of all 
the stock which was bought in order to insure the successful 
starting of the concern. In the coal stocks Lackawanna was 
rather fought shy of by the bears, who have been roasted in this 
so often in the old times that they don’t care much to meddle 
with it. But they jumped on Reading and broke it badly. 
Members in the big bull pool in this were advised not to support 
it, as they had some idea of doing around 40, but to let it drift 
with the general market. This was sound advice, for at such 
times to support a stock is to make it a general target for both 
long and short sellers. Some small bull pools in the stock are 


understood to have been forced to run, and the general run of 
“ tailers ” in the stock assuredly had to do so. 


The Boston stocks 








—Atchison and Union Pacific—were roughly handled. The latter 
was one of the stocks which attracted attention by the way it 
broke a week ago. 

It is noteworthy that the formation of the Southwestern As- 
sociation (under Mr. Gould’s auspices) which was to secure imme- 
diate harmony in rates among the companies interested, Atchison 
being a principal one, should have been followed by a renewed 
outbreak of charges and accusations against the managers of that 
company, of securing business by underhand methods, stealing it 
from their competitors, and breaking the law and private agree- 
ments by giving rebates, etc. Also, that the stock market should 
have slumped in the worst sort of way just when the formation of 
the Association was proclaimed to be a powerful influence in favor 
of higher prices. Wall street has seen such things before. 

Surprise is often expressed that: such a state of affairs should 
be seen in the financial world now, when the general business of 
the country is so active. It was never larger, it is asserted. What 
causes stocks to go down ? it is asked. No one single cause, cer- 
tainly. For one, the London market is in a state of reaction from 
over-trading and over-speculation, and we are getting our securi- 
ties back from there from time totime. If they don’t sell, they at 
least won’t buy, and that cuts off a big support to the market. 
Then Wall street always discounts coming events, and the im- 
pression is growing there that about the time the liquidation is 
over and the stock market is picking up again, commercial busi- 
ness will be in a condition of liquidation. Then the street will 
look cheerful while outside things will be blue. 
now true. 


The opposite is 








THE NEW TARIFF AND ITS CRITICS. 


i McKinley Tariff continues to draw the fire of Free Trade 
criticism on both sides of the Atlantic. In some circles of 
Europe there is a hope that by some kind of alliance of the coun- 
tries affected, we may be driven from our present position and 
obliged to make concessions to their commerce and manufactures. 
This finds an echo in the minds of some extreme Free Traders in 
this country, and is openly avowed in one Southern newspaper, 
which “ hopes to see a commercial union of foreign nations to 
retaliate upon the United States and defeat the McKinley Protec- 
tion bill.” This is getting politics down to a low level, indeed, 
when one is ready to welcome foreign interference in our affairs 
to secure the triumph of his faction at home. But we believe that 
the majority of the American opponents of our present policy are 
much too patriotic to desire any such coalition against us of our 
European industrial rivals ; and the few who think otherwise are 
much too prudent to say so. But it certainly is noteworthy that 
Free Trade principles tend to convert those who hold them into 
ardent admirers of almost every country but their own. 

With the principle which underlies the new and every Pro- 
tective Tariff, these critics do not deal. They have so satisfied 
themselves that the opposite principle is the right one for all situa- 
tions and all countries, that they have even lost the power to dis- 
cuss differences of principle between themselves and Protection- 
ists. And yet the question at issue is a very simple one. It is 
whether the fiscal legislation of a growing country should be ad- 
justed with no other reference than the interests of consumers as 
consumers, or whether the interests of producers as producers, is a 
matter of equal concern. 

There are countries in which the number of consumers who 
are not producers, nor directly dependent upon the prosperity of 
the producing class for their living or even their comfort, is great 
enough to be entitled to consideration in the adjustment of the 
national policy. In such countries, the argument for Free Trade, 
which is legislation in the interests of the consumers as such and 
for them alone, may have considerable force. And there are coun- 
tries where such a class exists and possesses an influence over 
public opinion and over legislation out of all proportion to their 
numbers and real importance,with the result that the tendency in 
such countries is toward Free Trade al] the time, in spite of the 
growing resistance of their producing classes. 

Our own country is free from any such division of classes. 
We are a country of workers, not of idlers, not of social drones. 
And we are so bound together in social interdependence, that if 
one member of the producing body suffer, all the rest suffer with 
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it, and if one be prospering, all the rest share its prosperity. The 
minister’s salary, the doctor’s fee, the lawyer’s honorarium, the 
editor’s subscription list are so many thermometers telling of 
what is going on in the iron regions and the cotton mills and the 
prairie farms. We get on or we lag behind altogether ; and while 
the consumer as consumer is never so well off as in hard times, the 
pressure of such times falls pretty equally over the whole surface 
of American society. 

The purpose of Protection is to establish that balanced adjust- 
ment of our industrial system which will secure to all its branches 
the even prosperity by which all the others will prosper. It is not 
a question of this or that method which must be taken to bring up 
that which is lagging behind in the general development. Prohi- 
bitions, bounties, boycotts, duties on imports, are all but means to 
the same end, which have been employed in different countries 
and at different times. We might have the most thorough Pro- 
tection without a custom-house at any point on our coast; but we 
prefer the custom-house method as working with the least diffi- 
culty, the greatest evenness, the most absolute impartiality, and 
the least restriction upon individual initiative. It imposes on no 
one the necessity of going into or keeping out of any line of em- 
ployment or of investment, It enlarges the scope of individual 
choice by increasing the number of fields open to each. It never 
substitutes the choice of the community for that of the man, in 
adjusting the individual to his environment. It is no half-way 
house to Socialism or Nationalism. It serves a great end with 
the smallest amount of social friction possible, and the largest of 
freedom. 

The objection we most frequently hear to the Protective pol- 
icy grows out of the fact that production is a partnership between 
labor and capital, and the assumption that in some way the Tariff 
enables the capitalist to pocket the greater share of the benefit ac- 
curing from the restraint it imposes on foreign competition. This 
assumption cannot stand the test supplied by the authentic figures 
which show the distribution of the joint-earnings of capital and 
labor in the protected industries. It is true that in the inception 
of a new industry under Protection the profits are likely to be 
above the average, and the price of the product is not unlikely to 
range for atime as high as the foreign price added to the duty. 
That is the very object of the duty to tempt capital to investment 
by the offer of higher profits than the average. But it is equally 
true that wages range very high in that stage of the business, 
especially for skilled labor. As time goes by and the home pro- 
duction comes up to or toward the home demand for the protected 
commodity, it is not possible to maintain the higher prices and 
profits. These come down to the average level, and the article is 
supplied at the price at which it can be afforded in the conditions 
of the country. All our important manufacturing industries have 
reached this stage. In none of them are fortunes now made with 
the rapidity of the decade after the War, unless they are enjoying 
the (temporary) monopoly of a patent. In many of them little or 


no money has been made for years past. They have been living, 
like hibernating bears, off the accumulations of the seasons pre- . 


ceding. 

As for the matter of securing a fair division of the joint-pro- 
duct of labor and capital, that is a matter much too delicate for 
any legislation to adjust. It is not a problem we would get rid of 
by recurring to Free Trade, as is shown by the English situation, 
and by the collisions of the two interests in American industries 
which are not directly concerned in the protective character of 
the Tariff. It must be left to organized labor to assert its rights in 
the matter, and the best that those who sympathize with it can 
do is to create a public opinion favorable to its getting the best re- 
wards of its industry that are possible. But it is notable that the 
newspapers which are the readiest to take the supposed side of 
the workmen against the Tariff legislation, also are the very last 
to say a good word for them when they strike against the hours 
or wages offered them in any industry. 





Next to this allegation that Protection is for the interest of 
capital rather than of labor, we hear most of the objection that 
protected manufacturers join in Trusts and Pools to check that 
natural competition which would reduce prices even under Pro- 
tection. We may observe that no American Free Trader laid the 
slightest stress on the value of this home competition until the 
Trust furnished him with a new cry against the Tariff; and that 
even now the same newspaper will have on the same editorial 
page two editorials, of which the first assumes that this competi- 
tion is so precious that the manufacturers must be exposed to any 
penalties for leaguing to restrain it, while the other assumes that 
it is not of the least value in lowering prices under Protection. 

As we have often said, the State should place all such combi- 
nations under the strictest regulation to maintain the public in- 
terest ; but to destroy the Tariff to get rid of them would be the 
act of the Charles Lamb’s Chinaman, who burnt down the house 
to roast the pig. The resources of the law of corporations has 
not been exhausted in the suppression of illegal consolidations of 
interests; nor has the regulative authority of government been 
even invoked for the restraint of those which are not illegal, and 
which have been rendered necessary by the circumstances of the 
times. The worst of all cures would be a recourse to Free Trade, 
as that would involve the acceptance of principles which would 
stand in the way of either repression or regulation. According to 
the maxims of Free Trade, Trusts are entirely justifiable uses of 
a man’s power over his own. 


MR. DELAMATER’S CONFESSION AND AVOIDANCE. 


E print elsewhere, in full, Mr. Delamater’s latest, and as he 

says final reply to Mr. Emery’s charges, with his rejoinder 

to the declaration that he is disqualified by the Constitution from 
holding an office under the State. 

No one who reads Mr. Delamater’s statements on these points 
will find them satisfying. His most ardent followers must 
certainly regard them with disappointment. If we use the most 
complimentary and least offensive description which they permit, 
we can hardly characterize them as other than evasive and value- 
less. As it might be an obligation upon us to print his formal 
reference to subjects which have been discussed so particularly in 
these pages, even if his treatment of them were vigorous and ef- 
fective, it is obvious that as the case stands we need have no ap- 
prehension that his defense will serve in any degree to delay the 
confusion and destruction of the fabric of Quayism. 

1. As to the Emery charges. Mr. Delamater again says 
they are false. But that is the question at issue. Are they false? 
Mr. Emery proposed to try the issue in court. He made the 
challenge six months ago. Mr. Delamater then stood silent, and 
now declines. What is his explanation? He intimates that no 
such suit ever came to ‘“‘a satisfactory conclusion.” He says that 
Mr. Emery, if sued, might plead that he has proceeded on the ad- 
vice of counsel, and that his information (as to Mr. Delamater) is 
a “ privileged communication.” This is weak, indeed. It is puerile. 
How does Mr. Delamater know what Mr. Emery will plead? 
What would a courageous man, and a man conscious of his own 
clearness, care for such technical and trivial apprehensions as 
these? A candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania, impeached as 
this candidate is, and sure of his own record, should not hesitate a 
day or an hour when an accusation so gross is made, and the 
accuser dares him to a trial of the truth. 

Suppose that Mr. Emery did take the course which Mr. Del- 
amater’s lawyers and his own legal knowledge inform him he 
might take! Mr. Emery has offered to produce proof. Would 
an avoidance like that be proof? Ofcourse, Mr. Delamater does 
not need to be told that he would obtain a triumph as complete 
as he could wish if he should meet Mr. Emery in court, even after 
all these months of delay, and should compel him to take refuge in 
a technicality which would prevent the real question being probed. 
If Mr. Delamater does not see this,—and, as an intelligent and 
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shrewd man, we cannot presume him so stupid,—certainly every 
voter in Pennsylvania whe looks at the subject will see it, and 
will feel convinced that either Mr. Delamater has no case and 
dare not stand a judicial investigation, or that he is bent on so dis- 
crediting himself in the face of the Commonwealth as to make the 
wreck of his cause absolute beyond repair. In all candor we may 
say that at no time in the political experience of the State, for at 
least two score of years, has there been so inadequate, so feeble, 
so self-convicting an attempt at defense by a public man as this 
which Mr. Delamater now offers. 

2. As to the asserted disqualification. Mr. Delamater here 
makes no reply, no defense, no denial. His method is confession 
and avoidance, altogether. He endeavors to be humorous. He 
says he would not, as Mr. Hensel did, have given out the facts be- 
fore the election, but would have waited to explode them if the 
disqualified candidate were chosen. He says “positively and 
boldly ” that this question ‘‘ was discussed by the Republican 
party,’”’—-which must be taken to mean, we suppose, Mr. Quay 
and his bogus “‘ Chairman,” Mr. Andrews,—and he leaves us to 
infer that the discussion ended with the conclusion that there was 
“nothing in” the asserted disqualification. And finally, he says 
that the bank of which Mr. Pattison is now president also has a 
deposit of State funds! This is the substance of all that Mr. Dela- 
mater has to say on this important point. Let the questioning 
reader turn to the speech and see for himself. 

The treatment which is thus given this vital matter must go 
far to confirm the judgment that Mr. Delamater fully understands 
that with the Constitution respected he is not eligible. He may, 
as has been said, believe that in the absence of an Act of Assem- 
bly, the penalty cannot be enforced, but his knowledge that the 
constitutional clause distinctly refers to him is certainly lodged 
securely in his mind. He is easy, or professes to be, simply be- 
cause “the Republican party ” tells him that the Constitution is 
not self-enforcing, and so cannot reach him. 

Let us point out one or two facts which are pertinent here. 
Mr. Delamater does not deny that the State funds have been on 
deposit with his firm: on the contrary he says they have been, 
for fourteen years, including the time (since December, 1887,) in 
which he has been “a member of the General Assembly.” The 
whole question, therefore, is narrowed even by him to the single 
point whether the Constitution can be enforced. If it can be, he 
is not eligible to the Governorship, or any other office under the 
State, for five years tocome. This is the simple and easily com- 
prehended gist of the whole matter. 

That the Constitution was meant to apply in the manner 
which its language declares will be confirmed by a perusal of the 
proceedings of the Convention of 1873. It was desired to reach 
the abuses of which the State Treasury was the center, and its de- 
posits the instrument, and one of the ends especially sought was 
to prevent the State officers and the members of the Legislature 
from making profit out of the public moneys. This was debated 
and discussed at several different times, and the clause now in the 
Constitution was the outcome. The pretense that it does not ap- 
ply to Senator Delamater’s use of the Treasury money is abso- 
lutely idle if offered to intelligent people. 








THE TARIFF ANALYSED. 


W E observe that it is the Protectionist newspapers which are 

most prompt in giving their readers the fullest information 
with regard to the actual provisions of the new law, while the 
Free Trade organs generally confine themselves to selected bits 
and long-range denunciations of the measure. The more closely 
it is inspected, we think, the less dissent will there be from its 
general character and its most important provisions. A close ac- 


quaintance with it must dispel effectually the notion that it was 
the work of men whose only idea of Tariff revision was the in- 
crease of duties, and the related notion that the advances in duties 
were made in an indiscriminating and reckless way, with no prac- 
tical reference to the needs of American industry. 

The law contains a trifle over eight hundred clauses which 
provide for the enactment, the removal, or the continuance of a 





duty on some imported article. Of these 23 are enactments of a 
duty on an article which hitherto has come in free, and 38 are re- 
movals of duties from articles which have been paying it. Of 783 
clauses remaining, 244 provide for the continuance of duties im- 
posed by the law of 1883, making neither increase nor reduction. 
And there are nearly as many which admit articles free of duty as 
under that law; but these do not enter into our calculation. In 
118 clauses there is a transition from one form of duty to another, 
in all but three the change being from ad valorem to specific du- 
ties. This is a change for the better, but it is one which makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, to say whether the duty has been 
raised or lowered. Speaking broadly, we may say that the sub- 
stitution of a specific for an ad valorem duty raises the duty on 
the coarser grades of the article, and lowers it on the finer. This 
leaves 298 clauses which distinctly change existing duties, and of 
these 128 enact lower duties than in the law of 1883,.and 170 raise 
the duties enacted in that law. 

When we come to analyse the clauses which impose new du- 
ties or increase the incidence of existing duties, we find that they 
by no means are for the benefit of our manufacturing industries 
exclusively. Schedule A, relating to drugs, paints, and the like, 
provides for 30 reductions of duty and but 19 increases, with 21 
conversions of ad valorem into specific rates. Schedule B is that 
which covers earthenwares, glasswares, bricks and tiles, stone and 
slates. It enacts but one reduction of duty, and fifteen increases, 
with ten conversions to specific rates, out of 63 clauses. Schedule 
C is the Metal Schedule and contains 151 clauses. Of these 48 en- 
act a reduction of duties and only 12 an increase, along with 3 
new duties and 28 conversions from ad valorem to specific rates. 
Yet very particular pains have been taken to represent the new 
law as one enacted especially for the benefit of Pennsylvania ; 
and Senator Quay seconded these efforts by his tactics for the 
postponement of the National Elections bill. 

Schedule D covers wood and its manufactures. There are 10 
reductions of duty and but one increase and one new duty; and 
the only conversion is from a specific to an ad valorem. Sched- 
ule E relates to sugar, and all its changes are reductions. 

This brings us to the schedules which affect directly our farm- 
ers and planters as producers; F, tobacco and its manufactures ; 
G, agricultural products and provisions. Here we find the most 
general increase of duties, and enactment of new ones. Of the 
23 new duties of the new law, just 11 are in Schedule G. Also 23 
of its clauses are conversions to specific rates, which in the case of 
farm-produce must act as increase of duties, as there are not many 
shades of comparative value to be dealt with. And in these two 
schedules there are but 13 reductions of duties to 34 increases. 
The increase of duty is nearly as general in Schedule H, but it has 
no protective purpose, as it is wines and liquors which are con- 
cerned. There are 2 new duties,8 increases, and but 2 reduc- 
tions. 

The Free Traders have contended that New England is to be 
ground between the upper and nether millstone—between the 
West and Pennsylvania—by the new Tariff. It is instructive to 
compare the schedules I to M with the Metal Schedule, as she is 
especially interested in those, and Pennsylvania in this. Schedule 
I covers manufactures of cotton. It has 15 increases and 7 reduc- 
tions of duties, with two conversions to specific rates. Schedule J 
is not so much of a local concern, as it relates to flax, hemp, and 
jute, and their manufactures, many of which are still in the paulo- 
post-future tense. As this is a branch where previous Taritfs 
have not done the work, it is not surprising to find that there are 
13 increases to 5 reductions of duty, and 5 conversions to specific 
rates. Schedule K relates to two branches of American industry 
which have suffered heavily from unwise reductions made by the 
law of 1883: wool and woolens. The first half of the schedule 
concerns the American farmer, and it raises the duty on all grades 
of wool. To offset this there is an increase of duty provided on 
woolens in 25 cases, and no reductions, while one duty is converted 
to a specific rate. Only a single duty is left untouched. Schedule 
L, silk goods, is not much altered, two duties being increased 
and two converted. Schedule M, pulp, paper, and books, has 
been altered only by two ten per cent. increases and one fifty per 
cent. reduction, with four conversions of rates. Also books in for- 
eign languages are put on the Free List. The last schedule, Sun- 
dries, has 14 increases of duty, 1 new duty, 10 reductions, and 16 
conversions to specific rates. 

Of course this is not a perfect exhibit of the operations of the 
law, as sometimes one change of duty is of moreimportance than a 
score which come after it and look more important. The really 
important changes in this case are those on sugar, on tin-plate, and 
on flax and linens. The former effects a reduction which directly 
affects the pocket of every American, and everyone almost equally 
so that its incidence stands in no relation to his relative ability to 
pay. The others are intended to naturalize on this continent two 
of the most important industries still wanting to our national sys- 
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tem. The first directly benefits every American as a consumer ; 
the others aim at creating new classes of consumers for every kind 
of American produce that reaches the average man. 








LUTHERAN ENGLAND: 


W HEN the death of Dr. Krauth deprived the University of 

Pennsylvania and the Lutheran Seminary each of its 
brightest ornament, it was asked how his place was to be filled. 
The University has every reason to congratulate itself on its solu- 
tion of that difficult problem; and the Seminary no less so. Prof. 
Jacobs bas not indeed as a writer all the delightful qualities of his 
predecessor. There is no lambent play of humor over his pages, 
such as illuminates those of ‘“‘The Conservative Reformation.” 
But in extent and accuracy of erudition he is not behind one whose 
range of attainments was a delight and surprise to his associates 
in both faculties ; and he has produced in his “ Lutheran Move- 
ment in England,” a work which is worthy to be placed beside 
that admirable vindication of the genius and mission of the 
Lutheran Church. It stands in an inner relation to that, as it is on 
the line of Dr. Krauth’s suggestions as to the obligations of Tyn- 
dale and consequently of the English Bible to Luther, and those 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles to the Augsburg Confession. But 
what was thus pointed out in a few words is here expended into 
an adequate discussion, and is set in its historic surroundings, so 
that it no longer appears as a pair of isolated facts, but as part of 
a historic concatenation. 

That England became Reformed and not Lutheran is, we 
think, a fact which must be attributed to thesituation of the Re- 
formation movement when the final decision was made at the open- 
ing of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, rather than to anything in the in- 
herent fitness of things. By 1558 the struggle with the Counter- 
Reformation was under way, and in that struggle the name of Cal- 
vin rather than that of Luther was the rallying point of Protest- 
antism. It is now easy to see that if Henry had cast his lot in 
with the Reformation heartily, instead of using it as a stalking- 
horse for his personal ambitions and plans, and if Mary had been 
excluded from the succession as the Stuarts were in later times, 
England would have become and remained as much a Lutheran 
country as Sweden and Denmark did. For it is with the Luth- 
eran type of the Reformed doctrine that the English mind has the 
most natural affinity. Luther’s conservatism in the work ofreform 
and his readiness to find some working basis of procedure which 
should disturb existing order as little as possible, was eminently 
English as well as thoroughly German. The more logical pro- 
cedure of Calvin commends itself to the Celtic mind of Switzer- 
land, France, and Scotland, rather than to that of England, which 
has the Teutonic respect for intuition rather than the Celtic con- 
fidence in logical processes. And among the English-speaking 
peoples it is the Celts of Scotland, Wales, and Ulster who have 
been the most consistent Calvinists. In the really Anglo-Saxon 
churches, indeed, Calvinism always has been an alien element, 
written in the creeds but never heartily inscribed in the hearts and 
affections of the people. Its internal history has been a long series 
of reactions, of which Arminianism, Cambridge Platonism, High- 
Church Anglicanism, Latitudinarianism, Wesleyan Methodism, 
and the Broad-Church movement of our own century have been so 
many phases. 

As Prof. Jacobs shows, in the early period of the Reformation 
it seemed as though Lutheranism pure and simple would take as 
strong root in England as in any continental country. The early 
measures for the exclusion of the Reformation from England were 
aimed at “Lutheran books” and heretics in sympathy with 
Luther. Both Tyndale and Coverdale made their versions of the 
Bible with close reference to Luther’s German version, as well 
as to the original text. Coverdale furnished the English Church 
with versions of Luther’s and other Lutheran hymns, nearly a 
quarter of a century before Sternhold began the supply of a Psalm- 
Book in accord with Calvinistic usage and tradition. The 
“Six Articles ” of 1536 and the “ Institution of a Christian Man ” 
of the year following, were attempts to define officially the doc- 
trinal position of the Anglican Church after the renunciation of 
the papal supremacy ; and both are drawn largely from Lutheran 
sources, although still retaining elements which Luther had come 
to rejectas unsound. The first Protestant primate, Cranmer, was 
the son-in-law of Andreas Osiander, the Lutheran reformer of 
Nuremberg, and he rendered into English the substance of Luther’s 
“Short Catechism,” as he found it given in the manual prepared 
for the Nuremberg Church. The first notable English martyr of 
the Protestant cause, Robert Barnes, was a decided Lutheran, and 
his dying confession of his faith was reprinted at Wittemberg, with 
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a preface, by Luther, in which he calls him “St. Robert.” The 
first systematic treatise on theology in English was rendered in 
1538, from the Latin of Sarcerius,a Lutheran theologian, by Rich- 
ard Taverner, who also Englished the Augsburg Confession in 
1536. Besides, there was a pretty steady stream of Lutheran 
translations from 1636 to the end of the century. Prof. Jacobs is 
able to enumerate sixty-six titles of books of this class. 

That the Thirty-Nine Articles are largely drawn from the 
Augsburg Confession, has long been known. That the English 
‘Book of Common Prayer” lies under equal obligations to the 
Lutheran liturgies Dr. Jacobs undertakes to show through a series 
of chapters. In this discussion we do not feel able to follow him, 
or to pronounce upon the accuracy of his contention. But we ob- 
serve that at several points he is sustained by English authorities 
like Abp. Lawrence, and he certainly has made an important con- 
tribution to the study of liturgics. The argument would have been 
more satisfactory if it had been accompanied by a comparison 
with the Breviary of Cardinal Quifionez, which appeared in 1535, 
and to which Anglican scholarship has pointed as the source of 
much that is peculiar to the Book of Common Prayer among Pro- 
testant liturgies. 

Dr. Jacobs seems to us unfair to Bishop Ridley when he speaks 
with hesitation of his views of the sacrament as either Zwinglian 
or Calvinistic. He was certainly no Zwinglian, Mr. Hunt shows 
in his “ History of Religious Thought in England ” (I. pp. 27-29). 
We do not observe that he makes any reference to Noeldechen’s 
German dissertation: ‘‘ Lutheraner unter Heinrich VIII,” which, 
although lacking in precision and showing no grasp of the litera- 
ture of the subject, contains some apercus worthy of attention. 
And while it lies outside his proper subject, it might have been 
worth his while to notice the early Lutheranism of Scotland, rep- 
resented in literature by the martyr Patrick’s “ Places,” and by 


the “‘ Gude and Godlie Ballates ” (Edingburgh, 1573). The latter 
are ascribed to the brothers Wedderburn of Dundee. 
R. E. T. 





A ROCKY RAMBLE. 


re the top of the highest peak, the adjoining mountains 

look much alike, but it will not do to climb one hill and then 
judge of the whole range. This may suffice for some purposes, as 
those of a physical geographer, but will never satisfy the whims 
of a rambler bent on close acquaintance with each hillside’s un- 
considered trifles. 

It has been asked, What is the distinguishing whim of a pro- 
fessional rambler? It is, I take it, to gather pleasure rather than 
profit from the world about him. He is supposed to be one free 
of all definiteness of purpose other than that mentioned. Whether 
some projecting rock is diorite or dolorite is to him of little mo- 
ment, but whether it is dull or glistening, bare or covered, becomes 
a matter of importance. Upon it may depend the measure of his 
joy as he scans the landscape. How vividly I recall one long, 
bare ledge of pale gray rock, capping the precipitous wall of a 
deep ravine. As at first seen, it was mere titanic masonry, but 
soon I caught a glimpse of one trembling fern fluttering in the 
fitful breeze. . The rocks were changed : they were no longer grand 
by reason of their desolation, but glorious because of the little fern 
that clung to them. A fig for the name of the species! that it 
grew at such a dizzy height and brightened the grim gray wall 
was fact enough for the rambler. It is sometimes well not to be 
a botanist. Whether ignoble or not, I always yield to the tempta- 
tions of aimlessness. 

And now let us to the mountain: the hill is not high, but the 
path is very rough. Whether man was or was not once a creep- 
ing animal, itis well that at times he can go upon all fours; 
otherwise many a chance to see goodly sights would be lost to him. 
It was so to-day. Loose rocks could not have been better ar- 
ranged to prevent our progress—there were three of us—and so 
our satisfaction was increased as we gained from time to time a 
promising outlook. But there were dangers that could not be 
overlooked. There is nothing funny in facing a rattle-snake, and 
to put your hand upon a centipede may stay farther climbing for 
that day. Even to have a tarantula comb your eye-brows is some- 
what of ashock. None of these things happened, but the climb 
was by no means stupid : and when a great bare rock was reached, 
whereon we rested, each was eager to narrate his own little ad- 
venture. He who first spake uttered the opinion of all, that prob- 
able no one had ever been so fool-hardy before as to climb this 
hill, and the pleasant feelings of the discoverer filled our silly 
breasts, but only to receive ashock. A clatter as of rolling stones 
was heard. We looked down the hill, and there was a Mexican 
walking at his ease, his patient burro following. Conversa- 
tion ceased and I turned my thoughts into new channels. These 
Mexican wood-gatherers and their little donkeys or burros did 
not prove vastly entertaining. They moved along with less ani- 
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mation than the ore-buckets on the tram-way, and recalled the 
sluggish ‘‘ Gila monsters” that will wait a week for a rock to roll 
away, rather than go round it. In one case the donkey proved 
the more polite of the two, for my salutation, “good morning,” 
was met by silence on the part of the man, but the donkey’s fifteen 
inches of ears waved gracefully as the animal passed. Still sitting 
on the great flat rock, I watched the man and his donkey as they 
walked toward the woods above us. Their trained eyes made out 
a path to which we were blind, and the sole merit of the Mexican 
was his ease in stepping from stone to stone without pausing to 
look at the loose rocks before him. Soon he passed out of sight 
and out of mind, leaving us to the hillside, which we had fondly 
supposed no others would be rash enough to visit. It is something 
to have neighbors, even if the mere knowledge of their existence 
meets every need. ; 

Except a solitary bird, at long intervals, or butterflies that we 
brushed from blooming cacti, there was no evidence of animal 
life upon this rugged hillside ; but when we were quietly perched 
upon the roomy rock and made no pronounced demonstration, 
many a creature that had been startled by our strange appearance 
as we scrambled upward, came one by one in view. It was the 
old story. We had been watched at every step, as is every noisy 
rambler in Eastern woods, when he fancies himself alone. As an 
illustration : our presence was held not unsafe to them, by a pair 
of huge gray squirrels, after some consultation upon their part, 
and while in full view, they warned every creature not to come 
too near, by barking as loudly and lustily as a peevish terrier. It 
became tiresome at last, and I innocently threw a stone at them. 
Here my ignorance cropped out again. That stone fell so far 
short of the squirrels, they were not aware of my murderous de- 
sign. They were quite a quarter of a mile away, perhaps farther, 
and yet their every movement was plainly seen, and I fancied I 
could hear their chattering, meant for themselves only. It is not 
strange, in such an atmosphere, that timid animals should be 
rarely seen. A man’s approach would be signalled by his foot- 
steps when almost a mile away and every unfamiliar sound would 
put an animal on the alert. Certainly many a one could discrim- 
inate, too, between clumsy Easterners like ourselves and that ma- 
chine-like Mexican that just passed. 

It was here that I saw my first centipede, a shiny, brown crea- 
ture that rested in a crevice of the rock. It did not suggest “‘ mel- 
ancholy ferocity,”—I quote the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,”—and 
if possessed of such poisonous fangs, why should it be so cow- 
ardly? A slight movenient on my part, after I had discovered it, 
caused it to disappear instantly. No animal, I take it, ever moved 
more rapidly, not even a humming bird. Here is the puzzling 
feature of this uncanny beast. For long it had been resting in 
this sunny crevice, and had of course seen us, and may I add, saw 
that we did not see it? If this startling suggestion is true, it as- 
cribes a deal of wit to a centipede ; and the longer I take note of 
the creatures about me, the more I am inclined to exalt their men- 
tal status. We often see such actions on the part of birds and 
mammals, and too, of snakes. They are swayed by conflicting 
emotions; curiosity and fear, and while the latter usually gets the 
upper hand in time, it is not always so. Why a centipede, sev- 
eral inches long, feared by all creatures, even by man, should be 
so extremely shy, is a difficult problem to solve. If they have 
wit enough to act as I hold did this one to-day, they need scarcely 
trouble themselves about possible enemies before an attack is 
made. 

There was more upon this hill to attract a botanist than upon 
those previously climbed. One sprawling, prickly weed was very 
common, and conspicuous by reason of its handsome blossoms. 
These were snowy-white, with a deep golden center, and con- 
trasted admirably with the light green leaves of the plant. Again, 
there were tangled mats of vine-like growth, bearing numerous 
narrow leaves, and many a huge, trumpet-shaped flower, also 
purely white, but with a rich purple throat. These, with other 
less conspicuous bloom, relieved the monotony of bare rocks and 
brown earth ; but a far more striking feature was the growth of 
mistletoe on the mountain oaks. I had long been familiar with 
this parasite on the gum trees of Southern New Jersey and in 
Kentucky, along the Ohio river, but nowhere does it grow in 
greater luxuriance than in this corner of Arizona. Nor does it 
seem to have the same blighting effect that marks its progress on 
our Eastern trees. Upon one oak, well down in the valley, I 
counted eleven bunches, each as large as a bushel basket, yet the 
tree showed no symptoms of decay. 

Having rested long enough to forget our several aches and 
pains, it was without misgiving that the descent was undertaken ; 
but as the upward climb was laborious, it followed, in our fancy, 
that the downward progress would be very easy. Not a bit of it. 


There was no stone that did not threaten to roll as we touched it, 
and many carried out their threats at the most inopportune mo- 
ment. 


How quickly and how oftenI sat down. And then when 





well nigh discouraged, we hear footsteps behind us, and looking 
backward, saw that morose Mexican with his burro. How deftly 
they picked their way; how stately the tread of that swarthy 
mountaineer! He did not deign to glance at us ; and even if we had 
been helpless would doubtless have passed us by. But that little 
burro! His ears, alone were plainly visible ; and by them we knew 
him. His burden made him not less polite and again the long ears 
waved gracefully, as he passed. That this animal could bear 
up under two great bundles of crooked sticks, each as large as the 
creature’s body, and withal, walk down a steep hill covered with 
loose stones,—this was the most marvellous of the many strange 
sights I witnessed. But I was in part on the same errand, and strove 
to learn a lesson from this patient donkey. I followed closely at 
his heels, watching every movement. Unfortunately I have but 
two legs, and the donkey rejoiced in four, and that I should imi- 
tate successfully with but two limbs the movements of a quadruped 
was not to be expected. How, when, where, and why I threw my 
legs about, I cannot now recall, but at last, my antics caused both 
the Mexican and his burro to halt, and Isat down upon a jagged 
rock utterly bewildered. After that, it was a matter of careful 
climbing, with but here and there an occasional step upon some 
kindly level ledge ; and so, without serious mishap the valley road 
was reached, with, I trust, a proper feeling of thankfulness. I 
have said, ‘‘ without serious mishap,” but this bears reference to 
my body only. I was still in distress. Into what strange shapes 
my clothes had been converted, and how freely the passing breeze 
swept through them! Now that I was upon level ground, I re-called 
that 1 had been stoutly shod at the outset ; but now, the soles of 
my shoes were as loose box-lids. Was it strange, as I entered the vil- 
lage, that many miners laughed? So ended my mountain climb- 
ing about Bisbee. 
CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 
Bisbee, Arizona. 








MODERN ANTIQUES IN HYMNOLOGY. 


io century 1530-1630 is admitted by the golden era of German 

hymn-writing. The effects of the Thirty Years’ War on 
German character and literature was no where more evident than 
on the poets of the Church. Even where a fine poetical gift was 
evinced, as by Johann Scheffler, Gottfried Arnold, and Joachim 
Neander Benjamin Schmolke, there was a difference of tone in the 
result which marked a decline. It was no longer the voice of the 
Christian Congregation but of the Christian believer. Where the 
earlier hymns preserved the epic character which A. W. Schlegel 
observes as notable in those of the primitive Church, the later are 
more subjective and personal. 

Since Bunsen called the attention of the Germans to the worth 
of their hymnological treasurers—after ineffectual attempts by 
Herder, Arndt, and Kanne to awaken the same interest—there 
has been a great revival in both the study of the older hymns and 
their use in the churches. The stream of hymn-writing, which 
never has suffered any interruption from Luther’s time, has been 
diverted out of the lines laid down by the Rationalists into others 
more in harmony with positive Christian beliefs. But it is note- 
worthy that in very few instances has there been an attempt to 
resort to the manner of the earliest Lutheran hymn-writer, and in 
still fewer has it had any success to speak of. The only two 
hymns of which we have seen it said that they were worthy of 
being placed beside the early hymns as possessing the same 
character, is one by Frederick Rickert, and one by Dr. G. C. 
Adolph von Harless, the emiment Bavarian theologian. The 
former (‘‘ Dein Konig kommt in niedered Hiillen ’’) has been well 
rendered into English (‘‘He comes no royal vesture wearing ”’), 
by Prof. Porter of Reading. Of the latter we have received a 
translation by Rev. M. Woolsey Stryker of Chicago, which we 
give along with the original text: 

In Angsten ruf ich Herre dich! 

Die Fliiten gehen tiber mich. 

Mit miener Noth bin ich allein; 

Hilf, Herr, erhéredu mein Schrein. 
Kyreleis. 


Du hast den Himmel ausgespannt 

Und haltst die Erd in deiner Hand, 

Den Sperling achtst du nicht gering: 

Hilf, das die Holle mich nicht bezwing ! 
Kyrieleis. 


Zu deinem Fuss die Siinderin 

Goss ihre Salb mit Weinen hin ; 

Herr, ew’ger Gott, barmherz’ger Hort, 

Sprich auch zu mir ein Friedenswort! 
Kyreleis. 


Der Jiinger zu versinken dacht’, 
Da auf den Meer du gingst in Nacht; 
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Lass deine Hand mich fassen, Gott, 
Und mach den Fiend an mir zu Spotts ! 
Kyreleis. 


Lass sehen, Gott, die Wasser dich, 

Lass sie dich schaun und iingsten sich, 

Mein Herr, mein Heil zu aller Frist, 

Da du fiir mich gestorben bist! 
Kyreleis. 





In fear, O Lord, I call to Thee ! 
The water-floods go over me, 
Alone with my distress am I, 
Help, Lord, and hear thou to my cry, 
Have mercy, Lord! 


The heaven Thou hast overspanned, 

The earth Thou holdest in Thy hand; 

Thou dost not count the sparrow small ; 

Help lest that Hell my soul enthrall ! 
Have mercy, Lord! 


The sinner there upon Thy feet 

Gave of her tears and spikenard sweet ; 

Lord God eternal, Rock of grace, 

Speak to me too one word of peace, 
Have mercy, Lord! 


When that disciple sank in fright, 
Then on the sea Thou walkst within might ; 
God, let thy hand upgather me, 
And put to shame mine enemy, 
Have mercy, Lord! 


God make the water and its wrath 

And fear itself to see thy path,— 

My Lord, my good, whate’er betide,— 

That it is Thou for me hast died. 
Have mercy, Lord! 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HODE ISLAND has been commemorating the establishment 

of the cotton manufacture with the modern machinery con- 
structed by Samuel Slater, in 1790, at Pawtucket. At the close of 
the War for Independence the States made considerable efforts 
to secure the erection of mills for weaving and spinning cotton. 
They were counteracted in their efforts by English policy. The 
export of English machinery even to the dependencies of England 
was forbidden under severe penalties. In one case American ma- 
chinery which promised good results was bought up and shipped 
to Liverpool ; in another the mill containing such machinery was 
burnt down just as it was getting ready for starting. Samuel 
Slater was attracted by the newspaper report of a premiun paid 
by Pennsylvania to an inventor of cotton-machinery, and as he 
had the best facilities for studying English methods, he determined 
to emigrate to America. The law was not yet in force which forbade 
the emigration of skilled labor; but the vigilance of the English 
custom-house forbade his attempting carrying with him any plans 
or models. He was obliged to construct the spinning machinery 
entirely from memory, and on the 15th of October, 1790, it went 
into operation. But so small was the demand for cotton-yarn that 
the owners of the mill found it accumulating on their hands, and 
they were obliged to begin the work of weaving it also. Thus be- 
gan an industry which did more than any other industrial force to 
convert New England from its former condition of intense poverty 
into its present diffusion of prosperity. The Pawtucket celebra- 
tion seems to have been as miscellaneous in its character as ours of 
the settlement of Philadelphia, but not so mute. It ended witha 
grand regatta down the Bay. 

* * * 

THE death of Dr. Geo. B. Cheever reminds us how often the 
ablest and most effective men of one generation linger on to wit- 
ness the doings of the next. It is sixty years since he made his 
first appearance in our literature, and fifty-five since he was sent 
to jail for his pamphlet, ‘‘ Deacon Giles’s Distillery,” which was 
held to be a libel on a citizen of Salem, Mass., where he was pas- 
tor of a Congregational Church. For more than the lifetime of an 
ordinary generation he was in the thick of every fight for what he 
thought a righteous cause, and his hardest knocks were adminis- 
tered to slavery. His last book appeared fifty-one years after his 
first. Since 1867 he had been in retirement from pastoral and edi- 
torial work, but his lively interest in the questions of the day con- 
stantly stirred his pen to some new exertion. And almost every- 
thing he did has some permanence of value. He was not a super- 
ficial man although a profuse writer, as was indicated by his intel- 
lectual preferences. Cudworth, Leighton, and the old Platonists 
divided with Bunyan his literary affections; and in later poetry 
Cowper found in him an admirer and a commentator. There was 
something solid about his modes of thought, which we miss from 








most of the writing of his contemporaries among American theo- 
logians, but find in Bushnell and Tayler Lewis. Had he written 
less, he would have been more just to his own memory. 

* * * 


THE claims which the Count of Paris has upon the American 
people are such as to insure him a welcome here, and the courte- 
sies which he has received are of quite a different character from 
the usual perfunctory performances attending the arrival of “ dis- 
tinguished guests.” As soldier and writer the Count has done us 
service of a lasting nature, and however unfavorably we may re- 
gard his pretensions to be “ Divine right” ruler of the French 
people, we have no difficulty in giving him an open American 
palm as a soldier of the Union. Of course the tactful method to 
pursue in receiving such a guest is to keep all political questions 
in the background, remaining silent, by mutual consent, upon 
matters of government and State policy, and, to a corresponding 
extent, giving prominence to the fine record of the Count as a gen- 
tleman and a soldier of France, who served our Republic in an 
hour of need, and whose pen has preserved a valuable and doubt- 
less an enduring record of the momentous events in which he was 
himself an actor. This was the feeling which rendered the recep- 
tion, at the Union League on Monday evening, a notable occasion. 
It is not often that one may witness a more imposing sight than 
that presented by the lines of the Pennsylvania Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion, standing to receive with respect a comrade whom 
the accident of birth had made conspicuous, but whose laurels 
were those earned by his own courage under the American flag. 

* * * 


OuTDOOR sports of the better class have monopolized the at- 
tention of the amusement-seeking public for the past fortnight, 
and what between the Rose Tree Hunt at Media and the excel- 
lent display of Cricket at Manheim, there has been quite an em- 
barrassment of riches. The farmers’ race is one of the institutions 
of the Rose Tree Hunt which must be seen in order to be appre- 
ciated ; aside from this event, the meetings of the Club are chiefly 
noticeable for their purety social significance,—an influence which 
seems to be gathering weight as the years pass. 

At Manheim, the struggle for the Halifax Cup, between Ger- 
mantown and Belmont, brought out some good playing and was 
sufficiently exciting to keep the interest of the large number of 
spectators at fever heat. Thd grounds were in good condition 
during Saturday except that the soft wicket resulting from recent 
rains retarded the play uncomfortably ; it was also evident that 
the game was continued too late in the afternoon, the light being 
very poor at five o’clock. The continued wet weather of Monday 
and Tuesday was a general disappointment and did much to de- 
tract from the interest in the final issue of the match. 

Unlike cricket, the game of tennis seems to possess a vitality 
which overrides all atmospheric conditions and pauses not for the 
frown of Jupiter Pluvius. The final matches of the Fall tourna- 
ment of the Bellfield Club were played on Saturday, the singles 
being especially interesting. It is said that tennis is beginning to 
show a tendency to drift into professionalism, which is a pity, see- 
ing how graceful it is and how well suited to both sexes. ‘There 
are so few healthful outdoor exercises in which women can take 
part that we cannot afford to lessen the number by vulgarizing 
any of them,—a result which must follow the introduction of the 
professional standards. College football has started on its break- 
neck autumnal career, and the crop of bruises, cuts, and dislocated 
joints promises once more to be large. 


* * * 


As publicity has been given to the refusal, on the part of the 
managements of the Academy of Music and the Union League, to 
rent their auditoriums for the proposed oration of Colonel Robert 
Ingersoll, on October 21st, it is desirable that the case should be 
correctly understood. As a matter of fact, no application for the 
use of a hall in Philadelphia was made by Col. Ingersoll or any 
representative of his. The application was made by certain friends 
of Walt Whitman, in whose honor the oration is to be delivered. 
These gentlemen were refused by the Academy and the League, 
notwithstanding the fact that they explained that the address 
would not contain theological allusions nor be in any way an ex- 
position of Col. Ingersoll’s religious views. Of course the appli- 
ants felt chagrined that the generous offer of the orator should 
be defeated by extraneous considerations ; nevertheless the matter 
was a purely business transaction, as between the applicants and 


; the gentlemen who control the Academy and the League, and 


there is no occasion to discuss the private theological tenets of 
any one concerned. Walt Whitman has distinctly disclaimed ad- 
hesion to the views of Col. Ingersoll. With equal distinctness he 
has disclaimed adhesion to the established creeds of the churches. 
It is hardly necessary, certainly, to insist upon his changing his at- 
titude ; neither let us discredit the large-hearted generosity of one 
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who, however much we may disagree with his theology, is willing 
to lend his splendid gifts to a good cause. 

The oration will be delivered in Horticultural Hall, on Octo- 
ber 21st. 

* * * 

In the concluding installment of the autobiography of Mr. 
Jefferson, in the October number of The Century, the actor ex- 
presses his opinions,—in a very guarded manner, however,—con- 
cerning some moot points in histrionic art. Coming from so high 
a source, it is to be regretted that these opinions are not more 
strongly defined. For instance, commenting upon the Irving- 
Coquelin discussion as to “ feeling” a part, Mr. Jefferson says with 
great truth : 

“The methods by which actors arrive at great effects vary according to 
their own natures; this renders the teaching of the art by any strictly de- 
fined lines a difficult matter.” Then he adds: “ For myself, I know that I 
act best when the heart is warm and the head cool.” 

A statement which leaves the reader mystified, as it can be 
translated to favor either side of the argument, Mr. Irving’s plea 
being for the warm heart, while M. Coquelin’s theory is built upon 
the cool head. 

Again, he approaches the subject of stage realism with cau- 
tious tread, averring that, imagination having given us the high- 
est dramatic compositions, ‘‘ there is a strong belief that the intro- 
duction of realism into plays of a highly poetical character often 
goes far to weaken their effects.” But he says little as to his own 
views, except that, while he would be willing to introduce realistic 
effects into ‘‘a plain, matter-of-fact nautical drama,” he should 
hesitate to place ‘‘smoking hot joints on the banquet tables of 
Macbeth.” 

On one point only is Mr. Jefferson’s condemnation outspoken, 
—“ the unnatural trick of speaking soliloquy and side speeches di- 
rectly to the audience,’”’—a trick particularly noticeable in French 
comedy. In this view he will find all American -audiences ready 
to concur. It is indeed extraordinary that artists so keen as the 
French comedians should cleave to the musty tradition that the 
actor must never turn his back to the audience,—a rule which is a 
survival of the times when actors were ‘‘ His Majesty’s Servants.” 








REVIEWS. 
AN ITALIAN REALISTIC NOVEL. 


THE House BY THE MEDLAR TREE. From the Italian of Gio- 
vanni Verga, by Mary A. Craig. With an Introduction by 

W. D. Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

AY has been busy for some thousands of years sculpturing, 

building, painting, and writing, trying to wrest the very 
heart out of the mystery of the strange lives of men, and not a 
few infallible critics have from time to time laid down the law that 
the full revelation has been made and the final word spoken. But 
art, like nature and like life, always has surprises in store. There 
is always afresh miracle working before our eyes, and then we 
say: ‘“ How strange that anything so simple, so essentially true, 
was not done long ago.” 

Here, for example, is a little masterpiece of Giovanni Verga’s 
which is as fresh a transcription as if,—ignorant of any built-up 
system of convention, tradition, and culture,—the author had 
been confronted by a sense of the pathos, the tragedy, the sweet- 
ness and beauty of the lives of good men who struggle against 
adversity, and then, inspired and possessed, had written down 
this story to illustrate what he had known and felt and with his 
own eyes seen. 

It is the history of Padron ’Ntoni, a fisherman in the village 
of Trezza on the coast of Sicily, and his children and his grand- 
children. Helives, when the narrative begins, in his house by the 
medlar-tree where he was born, and his father before him, and 
where when his time comes, he hopes to die. “All this is good to 
make money,” the Padron says when they all—he and his son and 
his son’s wife, La Louga, and even his daughter Mena,—bring their 
earnings, ‘‘and with the help of God we shall stay in the house! 
My house is my mother!” Padron ’Ntoni, like other Sicilians, 
talked much iu proverbs, for the sayings of the ancients never lie. 
This was another of them: ‘* Men are like the fingers of the hand ; 
the thumb must be the thumb, and the little finger, the little fin- 
ger.” Of course he was the thumb and it was his duty to govern 
his family, provide for them, and bring thrift to the house by the 
medlar-tree. It was a bad year for fish so Padron ’Ntoni went in 
for a little speculation in lupins. He bought a boat-load of them 


on credit, of old Crucifix, the broker and usurer of Trezza, and 
his son was to carry them to Riposti and sell them ata high figure. 
This would bring in a great deal of money, and they would all be 
easy and comfortable through the winter,—in fact with all this . 
wealth coming in, it would be the time to buy a pair of ear-rings 
for the pretty Mena. 





La Louga, the Padron’s daughter-in-law, opened her eyes at 
the idea of the rich speculation, but the weight of that debt of 
forty scudi to old Crucifix oppressed her like a nightmare. How- 
ever, her husband set off on the enterprise in their good boat 
Providenza. “Clear south wind and dark north: go fearlessly 
forth!” said Padron ’Ntoni. But in spite of the proverb, the 
Providenza met a tempest and went down with all on board, and 
the lupins,—which were to bring in so much money, and for 
which alas! the Padron owed forty scudi, were themselves buried 
in the sea. 

This was the way sorrow and disaster and bankruptcy came 
to the family in the house by the medlar-tree. The son was gone, 
the husband and father was gone, and the lupins too were gone, 
but the debt remained. The poor, little widow was stunned with 
her grief; she sat down and stared blankly ; “*‘ Now I’ve nothing 
more to do.’ For one fixed idea beat upon her brains and gnawed 
at her heart,—to know what had happened to her husband when 
he had to face death in the darkness and tempest. But her chil- 
dren cried about her, and she had to rouse herself, and go to work. 
‘‘We must pay the debt to old Crucifix,” said the Padron ; ‘it 
won’t do to have people saying, ‘Honest men when they grow 
poor become knaves.’”’ And night and day this thought pierced 
like a thorn into the old man’s heart: ‘* He went because I sent 
him. And if I had told him to fling himself head foremost into 
the sea, he would have done it without a word. At least, he died 
while the house and the medlar-tree, even to the last leaf, were 
his own ; and I, who am old, am still here, ‘ Long are the days of 
the poor man.’ ” 

This terrible debt of forty scudi for those lupins is a dead 
weight they all have to drag for the remainder of their lives. 

‘rucifix is a rogue; in fact there are plenty of rogues in Trezza, 
and their black ways are past the Padron’s finding out. No mat- 
ter how the old man and his grandsons go fishing and bring home 
anchovies, tunny, and sword-fish, no matter how La Louga and 
Mena sell figs and oranges, raise chickens, work at the loom, all 
the money they lay up to pay the usurer seems never to reduce 
that mountain of debt. Old Crucifix pockets all they bring him. 
“That will do for expenses,” he says, ‘‘ when will you pay those 
forty scudi ?” 

Finally he contrives to take possession of the house by the 
medlar-tree, and the Padron and his daughter-in-law and the 
children have to go out to seek another shelter. 

The tragedy of this loss is very real and very deep. But 
brave hearts beat in the Padron and his daughter,jand they set to 
work to earn money to buy back the house by the medlar-tree. 
“This from the orange and eggs; this from Alessio for work at 
the railroad ; this Mena earned at the loom,’ thus the Padron and 
his daughter-in-law say to each other hopefully as they count coin 
by coin, Then there comes a wonderful year for anchovies, and it 
really seems as if the family fortunes were to be restored, and as 
if the old man could go back to his old house, ‘‘ where the very 
stones know us,” as they all said. 

But the Padron lingers out his life, and dies, alas! not in the 
house where he was born. Disaster after disaster, loss after loss, 
disgrace after disgrace, have come huddling uponhim, It is only 
disgrace which he cannot get over; after he knows what has hap- 
pened to his little granddaughter, he does nothing but wander 
about, bent bouble, uttering at intervals proverbs like: ‘‘A hatchet 
for the fallen tree ;” ‘‘ the thinnest horse has the most flies.” If 
people spoke to him he would reply: ‘‘ Long are the days of the 
unhappy,” and again: ‘* Will death never come ?” 

However, readers will themselves find out the sadness just as 
they do the beauty and sweetness of the little history, which has 
the trait in common with all the best work that has ever been 
done that it is in no degree pessimistic. Man may be born to 
trouble, the wicked may flourish, the good may eat their scanty 
bread with tears; but no matter how bitter the tears, if one be 
faithful and true of heart; if one tries to do one’s duty, one has 
after all lived well, and one is glad to have lived. 

So much for the moral of the little book ; the consummate art 
is not so easily summed up in asentence. The author is a poet 
in his felicity of touch; language is so pliant to him, and vivid 
and concise expression comes so easily at his bidding, that the 
reader is almost unconscious of the medium of words. Characters 
and events move before our eyes, while artistic processes, psy- 
chology, analysis of motives are hidden as they are hidden in 
every-day life, under the swift current of existence. There is an 
account of a storm at sea one evening when the Padron and his 
two grandsons are returning from their day’s fishing, when the 
sky is so dark they cannot even see Etna, which, it seems to us, 
might from its simple epic manner, have been written by Homer. 

The date of the opening of the story is 1863, and there is an 
allusion later to the sea fight of Lissa, which took place in 1866, 
and since the author is a Sicilian, we can have no doubt that he 
is picturing a Sicilian fishing village as it actually exists in our 
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own time. But the interest is so concentrated on these simple 
people and the imperative necessities of their every-day existence, 
that there is little or no sense of an outside world of modern ideas, 
invention, and progress. We seem to see in Trezza a community 
which rests on the foundations of thought and aspiration, which 
belong to the very beginnings of society, and studying the attri- 
butes of these simple, ignorant people, perceiving how any sense 
of contradiction between the large desires and the limited possi- 
bilities of man is stifled by a reverence for tradition, a timid sense 
of the difficulties and dangers with which the lives of poor people 
are begirt on every side,—we are ready to wonder that human 
energy has ever Jeaped over these barriers and boundaries, and 
compassed modern civilization. = 





A JAPANESE Boy. By Himself. Pp. 128. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. 

Under this laconic title Mr. Shiukichi Shigemi, a Japanese 
student in Yale University, gives us a description of his own boy- 
hood, with incidental notices of national customs, superstitions, 
and social usages in the Island Empire. Mr. Shigemi’s English is 
fluent and accurate, but the book makes uo pretenses to literary 
graces or word-painting of any sort. It is just what it pretends to 
be, and its interest is in its description of every-day and year-round 
life. Himself the son of a shop-keeper in a petty village, he came 
into no contact with public events or the great people. And his 
presence in an American university, in spite of his own want of 
inherited means, is an evidence of courage and energy which 
should enlist sympathy and interest in his book. 

Every attempt to photograph national manners has a historic 
value; and that of this work will be considerable when the 
changes produced by the pressure of European and American ideas 
and fashions have done the work of eliminating from Japan much 
of its native picturesqueness, It is presently instructive as show- 
ing how much more room for individuality there is among the less 
wealthy and prominent people, than is reported by those who 
have studied the ways of the wealthier and better educated classes 
of the big cities. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HAT most notable book by William Morris, ‘‘ A Tale of the 
House of the Wolfings,’”’ has been put into a new and moder- 
ate-priced ($2) edition, by the publishers, Messrs. Roberts Brothers, 
and now should be welcome to a much greater audience than it 
would probably obtain in the larger and more expensive form. In 
our review of the work, (April 26, 1890), we said of it many of 
the good words which it so largely deserves, yet much might be 
added. The book is many-sided: the boldness of the scheme in 
combined prose and verse, the fine flow of the rythmic prose, the 
thorough study of society in the early days of Northern Europe, 
even the suggestion of historical event and sequence,—all these, 
aside from the human interest of the story, and the art with which 
it is framed, constitute it, as we have said, a most notable book. 





Mr. Algernon Sydney Logan has offered the reading public a 
poetical tragedy in five acts (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.), 
concerning that most repulsive person Messalina, the Roman Em- 
press, The book has, undoubtedly, some strong writing, some 
vigorous lines, but the subject is hopeless from the outset. Mes- 
salina was great in nothing. Her high position made her un- 
bridled sensuality conspicuous, but any traits to exalt her she did 
not possess. No fishwife could be so vulgar, and she vulgarized 
all she touched. In the case of the Emperor greatness was thrust 
upon one who could achieve none for himself, and his reign was 
hopelessly empty of all the interests which arouse conflicting pas- 
sions and so create tragedy. Iu Mr. Logan’s play the situation is 
labored over with vigor, but the theme is impracticable ; not being 
able to arouse sympathy for his heroine, the reader sees her pass 
off the stage without pity,—even with a sense of relief. 

In the choice of subjects, the tragic poets would do well to 
study Ibsen. As a rule one is inclined to shudder at the sight of 
a book of historical plays, but Ibsen is one of those who possess 
the secret of success in them. He raises the dry bones of Scan- 
dinavian history, unlooses the imagination, and clothes them with 
a new life. 





Of making of historical text-books there is no end,—but, for 
the matter of that, there is no end to the demand for them, if they 
be worthy, for never was history so much or so intelligently 
studied as now. The book before us is that of Mr. D. H. Mont- 
gomery, ‘‘ The Leading Facts of American History,” published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, in their “* Leading Facts of History 
Series.” Mr. Montgomery begins at the very beginning of the 
subject, treating briefly but intelligibly the pre-Columbian voyages 
and explorations, and closing with the events of President Harri- 





son’s Administration as far forward as the beginning of 1890. 
The matter of the book is compactly but very clearly and sys- 
tematically arranged, the division into topical sections, with num- 
bered paragraphs, paragraph headings, summary statements, etc., 
being aided by a great number of pictures and maps. The former 
are good almost uniformly, but the latter are particularly so. Mr. 
Montgomery has condensed into a duodecimo volume of 400 pages 
a great amount of information: we should be afraid, indeed, that 
those teachers who want history made a “ story ” which children 
may absorb without mental effort, might find it too “solid” for 
them : and his attention to the latest sources of information has 
resulted in making his book a convenient authority for readers 
and writers who are quite beyond the school age. The Appendix 
includes, besides the Declaration and Constitution, etc., some val- 
uable compilations of matter,—an excellent Chronology of im- 
portant events being one feature. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
WO Lost Centuries of Britain” is the title of a historical 
~ work by Wm. H. Babcock, which the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
will publish. It relates to the period immediately following the 
departure of the Romans. 

Messrs. Bentley have nearly ready Mr. Salt’s new life of 
Thoreau. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue at once the “ Life of Car- 
dinal Newman,” by Richard H. Hutton, editor of the London 
Spectator. It is thought it cannot fail to be a book of great and 
permanent value. 

Mrs. Oliphant is well advanced with her “ Memoirs of the 
Life of Laurence Oliphant,” which Messrs. Blackwood expect to 
publish at an early date. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. will publish “In and Out of Book 
and Journal,” a collection of witty and sententious sayings gath- 
ered from various sources by A. Sydney Roberts, M. D.; ‘“* The 
Distribution of Wealth,” by Rufus Cope ; ‘“‘ Hermetic Philosophy,” 
including lessons, general discourses, and explications of ‘* Frag- 
ments” from the schools of Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, Italy, Scan- 
dinavia, etc.; and ‘ Heriot’s Choice,” a new novel by Rosa N. 
Carey. 

“English Sanitary Institutions” is a volume by Sir John 
Simon which Casseli & Co. have in hand. 

Mary Shelley’s tales have been collected and will be pub- 
lished, with an Introduction by Dr. Richard Garnaett, shortly in 
London, 

Dr. C. C. Abbott, whose studies in natural history are familiar 
to readers of THE AMERICAN, has another suggestive book ready 
(D. Appleton & Co.), called * Outings at Odd Times.” 

“Told After Supper ’”’ will be the title of Jerome K. Jerome’s 
forthcoming book. 

Messrs. Harper are to publish two volumes of Mr. George W. 
Smalley’s letters to the New York Tribune, under the title of 
‘London Letters and Some Others.” 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons in connection with Messrs. T. 
& T. Clark, of Edinburgh, will publish the “ International Theologi- 
cal Library,” edited by Professor Charles A. Briggs, D. D., of New 
York, and Professor 8. D. F. Salmond, D. D., of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. The intention is to make the Library cover the whole field 
of Christian theology, each volume being complete in itself and yet 
forming a part of a whole. It is intended for the use of the general 
public, as well as forstudents, and aims to discuss every branch 
of theological science. Among the early volumes, now in prepar- 
ation, will be ‘‘ The Literature of the Old Testament,” by Profes- 
sor 8. R. Driver of Christ Church, Oxford ; “* Apologetics,” by 
Professor A. B. Bruce of Free College, Glasgow ; “ History of Doc- 
trine,” by Professor G, P. Fisher of Yale, and “ Smybolics,” by 
Dr. Philip Schaff. 

S. C. Griggs & Co. bave in preparation, ‘‘ Civilization ; an His- 
torical Review of Its Elements,” by Charles Morris of Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Bentley have about ready Miss Bettina Walker’s 
“Musical Reminiscences” and ‘“‘ Tne Life and Letters of Schu- 
mann.” 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are to enter upon the publication 
of a series of juvenile books. First will come “ Crowded Out o’ 
Crofield,”’ by William 0. Stoddard. Another book will be “ King 
Tom aud the Runaways,” by Louis Pendleton, and will present 
the experiences of two boysin the swamps and forests of Georgia. 
There will also be stories by Richard Malcolm Johnson and Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, as well as by other well-known authors. A 
second series for boys is entitled “*‘ Young Heroes of Our Navy,” 
and the first volume will be“ Little Jarvis” which is the success- 
ful prize story ofthe Youth’s Companion, by Mollie Elliot Seawell. 
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Messrs. Blackwood will publish this month “* The Life, Letters, 
and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, Earl of Iddesleigh, by An- 
drew Lang. 

The meeting of western authors at Kansas City, which began 
on Wednesday of this week, was an event of interest. The con- 
vention was presided over by Prof. William H. Tibbals of Park 
College, Missouri. 

A number of literary woman will take part in the congress of 
woman which will meet in Toronto, October 14. Among the 
speakers will be Julia Ward Howe, Kate Gannett Wells, and 
Kate Tannatt Woods. 

The Twelfth Annual English Literary Congress which con- 
vened at the Mansion House, London, on the 4th inst., planned to 
extend over seven days, marked an advance over any previous 
meeting. The Societies of Authors of France and Germany ap- 
pointed representatives. The copyright laws between England 
and European countries and America, came up for discussion. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce for this month “ Million- 
aires of a Day,” by Theodore S. Van Dyke, and “ Murvale East- 
man: Christian Socialist,” by Albion W. Tourgée. 

Rey. Calvin Fairbanks of Angelica, New York, one of the 
early band of abolitionists, has written an account of some of the 
exciting incidents of the struggle for freedom. The book will be 
published in Chicago. 


A new volume in the “‘ Odd Number Series,” published by the 


Harpers will be ‘‘ Modern Ghosts,” selected from the works of 
Guy de Maupassant, P. A. de Alarcon, A. Kielland, L. Kompert, 
and others, with an introduction by G. W. Curtis. The same firm 
will publish ‘‘ Curiosities of the American Stage,” by Laurence 
Hutton, and “ Christmas in Song, Sketch, and Story,” with many 
illustrations. 

Major Von Wissmann’s book on his second African expedi- 
tion will be published next month in Germany. Kleinchevalier 
of Diisseldorff, has prepared the illustrations. 

A second series of the ‘‘ Hand-book of Biblical Difficulties,” 
treating the literary and scientific problems in Scripture, is now 
ready by Thomas Whittaker. As the first series was found help- 
ful by Bible students, this completing volume will no doubt be 
welcomed. 

Col. Church has made such progress with his “ Life of John 
Ericsson’? that Messrs. Scribner include it among the books 
which they expect to have ready this fall. The author was inti- 
mate with Ericsson and has had access to all the family papers. 

Prof. Rhys and Mr. A. W. Moore are engaged on some im- 
portant works in Manx literature. Prof. Rhys has written an in- 
troduction to Mr. Moore’s ‘‘ Onomasticou Manxiana, a Hand-book 
of Place- and Sur-names in the Isle of Man.” They are also joint 
editors of a volume of Manx prayers which the Clarendon Press 
will shortly publish for the Manx Society. Except some few 
Ogam inscriptions, these prayers are the oldest extant specimens 
of the Manx language, and Prof. Rhys will especially deal with 
its phonetics in au introduction to the work. 

A volume of studies among the tenements of New York is in 
the Scribner press. It is called ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives,” 
and is the work of Jacob A. Riis, who was long a police reporter 
and court interpreter. 

The autobiography of Queen Natali of Servia is nearly com- 
pleted. As her inajesty is only thirty years of age her personal 
experiences do not extend very far back, 

Reviewing “The Encyclopedia Americana,” the (London) 
Athenzum observes: ‘“*On the whole our countrymen have been 
well treated. Facts are represented accurately, judgment is given 
with sobriety, and there is a complete absence of “‘ gush.’”? In the 
articles on Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning, and, above all, Newman, 
this last quality is as welcome as it was unexpected.” 

~ —SSSSS 


SCIENCE. 
RECENT AFRICAN ACCESSIONS TO THE U. 8S. NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 
HE National Museum at Washington has received four large 
aud several smaller collections from Africa, comprising more 
objects from that country than the museum before contained. 
They are from the three angles of the great Bantu triangle: Mt. 
Kilimanjaro on the East, Angola and the Congo on the West, and 
Zululand on the extreme South. 

The first consignment, the gift of Dr. W. L. Abbott, is from 
the Wa Chagga or country of the Chagga, a name for the inhab- 
ited zone of Kilimanjaro, between 3,800 and 5,300 feet high, which 
is divided into the independent States of Moschi, Maranu, Mambo, 
Kibosho, etc. The two peaks of Kilimanjaro, Kibo and Kima- 





wenzi, loom up 21,000 and 19,000 feet respectively ; to the north is 
Mt. Meru, 15,000 feet high. Through this country is the route 
from Zanzibar to the interior. The people are hardy and cour- 
ageous mountaineers, skillful in manufactures. The collection 
contains many pieces of personal adornment,—neckrings, arm, 
waist, and ankle bands, made of beads, iron, and brass wire. Ear 
plugs seem to reach their highest development here; one is 33 
inches in length, another is two inchesin diameter. The weapons 
are inferior to those of the Congo. The large bowls with lids 
carved out of solid wood are thin as gourds, which they resemble. 
Part of Dr. Abbott’s collection is from the Masai (not Bantu) and 
as a rule are superior. Their shields are ovals of hippopotamus 
hide, well made, and painted red and white. Warriors wear 
around the face an oval visor of leather, fringed with stiff black 
feathers, giving them a frightful appearance. The Taveita poi- 
soned arrows, carried in a leather tube, are finer in finish than any 
other made in Africa. Dr. Abbott sent also many natural history 
specimens. The museum is fortunate in having the friendly iuter- 
est of so careful an explorer as Dr. Abbott. 

Mr. Heli Chatelain has returned from a three years’ sojourn 
in Angola, Africa, bringing a fine collection of curios and natural 
history specimens to the Smithsonian Institution. Mr. Chatelain is 
a Swiss, who bas been engaged in mission work in Angola with 
Bishop Taylor. He speaks several Bantu languages fluently and 
has translated the Gospel of John into M’bamba, the first work of 
that kind done in Angola. He brought with him a M’bamba na- 
tive, from whom he is collecting words for his dictionaries. Mr. 
Chatelain deposited in the museum Livingstone’s Sechuana bible 
containing the great explorer’s autograph, with the date of 1852. 
Livingstone speaks of this book in his Diaries. 

Mr. Chatelain’s ethnological collection comprises clothing, 
weaving, baskets, clubs, swords, arrows, pouches, pipes, tobacco, 
snuff boxes; hoes and other agricultural implements, musical in- 
struments, cloth, grass mats, and copper crosses, the three last men- 
tioned being used as rude money, ornaments, fetish charms, medi- 
cine of various kinds, etc. The M’bamba place rude terra cotta 
images at the cross-ways, in honor of the deceased great travelers 
of their tribe. They seem to represent different peoples the trav- 
eler must have seen. Some are images of priests, traded through 
this part of Africa and highly reverenced. Jerry, Mr. Chatelain’s 
M’bamba boy, boasted how he would be thus posthumously hon- 
ored for his great journey to America. 

The Eclipse Expedition of last spring brought a number of 
good curios from Northern Angola and along the Gold Coast. A 
fetish idol and drum, carved stools, a loom collected while the 
native was weaving the cloth, musical instruments, pipes, carry- 
ing frames, and a gaming stool are worthy of mention. 

Mr. J. H. Camp sent as a giftto the museum a typical Congo 
collection, containing many weapons, ornaments, fetishes, and 
samples of traders supplies such a wire, brass, tacks, beads, etc. 

From Zululand the museum received through Oberlin Univer- 
sity a choice lot of curios collected by Rev. E. H. Richards. The 
bundle of banded rodsin the collection with which Zulu lads are 
beaten on coming of age looks very formidable. Serviceable and 
sightly blankets are beaten by the Zulus out of bark, as is done by 
natives in other parts of Africa, A section of bark from a tree six 
inches in diameter will make a large blanket. Mr. Richards col- 
lected many other interesting articles from the Zulus which may 
be seen in the museum. 

It is pleasant to note that the specimens in these collections 
from three widely separated points in the vast country where the 
Bantus dwell, bear a close family resemblance. ‘This class of facts 
show that the arts of savage man reveal his station and family 
quite as well as his language, the shape of his skull, or any other 
tests by which ethnologists divide the races of men. 

WALTER Hovuaa. 

U. S. National Museum. 





NOTES. 


Two members of the geographical division of the U. 8. Geo- 
logical Survey have recently returned from an expedition to 
Yakutat Bay to make a survey of Mt. St. Elias and the surround- 
ing region. While making the ascent of the mountain the party 
discovered what is believed to be the largest glacier in the world. 
It has an average width of ten miles, and extends a distance of 
twenty-five miles before joining the Baird glacier, which includes 
all the north side of Yakutat Bay. The rate of movement was 
fifteen feet per day; the crevasses were generally circular. + At 
the head of the glacier called by them the “ Lucia,” was found a 
pass which furnishes a way across the range into the interior. 

The expedition, after reaching a height of 9,000 feet was com- 
pelled to abandon the attempt to reach the summit on account of 
blinding storms in which snow fell to considerable depths. No 
precise determination of the height of Mt. St. Elias has as yet been 
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made from the results of this survey, and but few facts have been 
received which bear on the interesting question of the rival claims 
of the Mexican volcano Orizaba and Mt. St. Elias to the distine- 
tion of being the highest point upon the North American conti- 
nent. It is believed that the survey figures show that the height 
now given on the maps of the Geological Survey, namely, 17,500 
feet, must be reduced 500 feet, while Mr. Kerr, one of the mem- 
bers of the expedition, believes that a careful computation may 
result in placing the elevation at only 13,500 feet. These figures 
indicate how far the surveyors still are from a precise determi- 
nation. 





The September Bulletin of the Franklin Institute announces 
a partial list of weekly lectures which have been arranged for the 
coming winter. The lectures cover a wide range of subjects, and 
will be given by specialists, scientists, and others, among whom 
we notice the larger portion are Philadelphians. Among those 
from other cities may be mentioned Dr. Hensoldt of Columbia, on 
“ Methods and Examples of Mineralogical Research ;” Mr. Goe. 
F. Kunz of New York, the well-known specialist in precious 
stones, subject: “American Gems;” Prof. F. W. Clarke of 
Washington, “‘ The Chemical Elements.” 





The essay successful in the competition for the prizes offered 
by the American Meteorological Magazine for the best essay on tor- 
nadoes, has been printed in that magazine (August). Thesuccess- 
ful competitor was Lieutenant J. P. Finley. Among the conclu- 
sions of-his essay were the following: that tornadoes generally ac- 
company an area of low barometer ; that as the area of low pres- 
sure advances eastward, the region lying on an average of 350 
miles to the south and east of the storm centre is the region in 
which tornadoes may be expected; that their progressive motion 
to the northeast arises from the fact that as they always form in 
the southeast quadrant of an area of low pressure, they must come 
within the influence of the general drift of the atmosphere on that 
side of the area of low barometer, which is always to the north- 
east. A hail-storm is an incipient tornado in the cloud-region of 
an area of low barometer. Tornadoes, with few exceptions, oc- 
cur in the afternoon, just after the hottest part of the day. The 
mouths of greatest frequency, as determined by the records of over 
200 years, are April to July, and the average frequency of storms 
has not changed during these two centuries. 





The report of the U. 8. Naval Observatory, lately issued, con- 
tains a record of the work done during the year ending June 30, 
1889. The Observatory performs considerable labor in the regu- 
lation and repairing of chronometers for the U. 8. vessels and na- 
val stations, and in the sending out of time signals. Permits for 
the admission of 1,665 visitors were issued during the year. Two 
seismoscopes and a seismograph were added to the stock of instru- 
ments, and are now in working order. Among notable original 
work may be mentioned the discovery by Assistant Astronomer 
H. M. Paul, of a variable star in the constellation Antlia, which 
has a_ period of change of only 12 hours, the shortest yet 
known. Prof. William Harkness, who was attached for special 
duty as a member of the Transit of Venus Commission, has com- 
puted the sun’s distance from the observations of 1874 and 1882, 
and finds the same to be 92,455,000 miles with a probable error of 
123,400 miles. 





The Octobor Forum contains two article of general scientific 
interest. The first of these, ‘‘ The Zodiacal Light,” by Prof. A. 
W. Wright, describes the grounds for the view now generally held 
by astronomers, that the luminous area at sunset and sunrise is 
due to the reflection of solar light from innumerable small bodies 
dispersed through the solar system. The puisations which, it is 
claimed by some astronomers, sometimes traverse the zodiacal 
light, the author believes are explained by the occurrence of au- 
roral light below the horizon, or by the illusions of the eye in 
strained vision caused by the feeble illumination. 

In “ Climate and the Gulf Stream,” Mr. J. W. Redway points 
out several popular errors in regard to the extent and influence 
of the Gulf current. Recent surveys show that littleif any of the 
stream enters the Gulf of Mexico, and, practically, it begins at 
the Florida Straits. Moreover, no part of the Gulf Stream is 
known to reach the shores of Europe, so that its influence upon 
the climate of the British Isles cannot be so direct and important 
as has been supposed. At about the southern limit of the Grand 
Banks the stream ceases to exist as a surface current and becomes 
“ drift water,” governed by the winds. ‘The writer believes that 
the principal if not the only way in which the climate of the At- 
lantic coast is influenced by the Gulf Stream, is by the accumula- 
tion of warm drift water along the coast, and states that daring 
the hot and excessively moist July of 1887, the stream drift was 
almost heaped along the eastern shores by strong easterly winds. 





ART NOTES. 


HE season in Art has opened tardily, and it is left to the Ari 
Club to lead off with an informal exhibition in its own hand- 
some gallery of the work of itsmembers. This began on Monday 
of the present week, in the midst of the depressing rain that at- 
tended all the other events of that day, including the efforts to en- 
tertain the English and German visitors and the Count of Paris. 
There are about 250 works in the collection and they include in sub- 
ject all the range of the painter’s art,—landscapes, portraits, ma- 
rines, figure pictures, and others. The largest list is that of Fred- 
erick J. Waugh, who has eighty-two contributions, mostly land- 
scapes, and Prosper L. Senat has a large collection of water-colors, 
the result of his recent visit to Europe. Other members of the 
Club who exhibit are Carl Newman,H. Faber,F. F. DeCrano, Milne 
Ramsey, Newbold H. Trotter, A. G. Heaton, Dore Schaffer, C. H. 
Spooner, and Stephen J. Ferris. 





The opening of the sixty-first annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Artsis announced for January 29th. 
A private view will be afforded the stockholders, exhibitors, and 
their friends on the 28th (varnishing day), after which the exhibi- 
tion will remain open until March 7th. The departments of exhi- 
bitsare nowextended to carvings in wood and stone, tapestries, 
painted hangings, and objects which are not to be classed as com- 
mercial manufactures but as original works. Articles will be ac- 
cepted from Jan. 5th to Jan. 17th. For prizes there are the Mary 
Smith prize of $100 for oil or water color, open to women of Phil- 
adelphia ; the Charles Toppan prizes of $200 and $100, open to 
students at the Academy schools, and the sums of money expended 
on the purchase of works under the Temple bequest. This fund 
now produces $5,700 per annum, so that a chance is offered to art- 
ists to dispose of their pictures, provided they please the jury of 
purchase. The Chairman of the jury of selection is Clifford P. 
Grayson, the painter, and with him are Charles Linford, Frederick 
J. Waugh, Colin C. Cooper, and Benjamin F, Gilman. 





The U. S. Potters’ Association issued a circular some weeks 
ago (dated August 16), calling the attention of its membership to 
the great importance of establishing a technical school in which 
the higher art of their industry could be taught to students, and 
proposing that an arrangement be made with the Pennsylvania 
Museum School of Industrial Art in this city,on the lines sug- 
gested by Mr. Hockley in a letter to the Association dated June 4. 
Mr. L. W. Miller, the well-known Principal of the School, in a re- 
cent interview published in one of ourdaily papers, says in connec- 
tion with the general subject: ‘“‘ Let me point out an illustration 
of how inferior we are in the art of making pottery to England, 
where the art is even less developed than in Germany and France. 
Our pottery manufacturers have found out that we cannot make 
the same grade of wares as in England, even after using much 
greater heat, as much as 300° Fahrenheit more. This not only 
makes our wares more costly, but even inferior. If we procure 
the identical clay that the Englishmen use we cannot make as 
good pottery. In ashort time our wares crackle. There is not a 
single chemist in this country working to solve this problem. We 
do not understand scientifically the nature of the materials we 
use. In England, France, and Germany, the potters are most 
skilled in this knowledge. Mr. Haynes of the United States Pot- 
tery Association told me that $500,000 would be a low estimate for 
the yearly loss to our pottery manufacturers by the ‘crazing’ of 
the wares after leaving the kilns.”’ 





At Cloyne, near Cork, Ireland, a recumbent statue of Bishop 
Berkeley was unveiled on September 17th, by a descendant of the 
philosopher. Berkeley was born at Kilcrin, in Kilkenny, but he 
became Bishop of Cloyne in 1734, after his return from his two 
years’ residence in Rhode Island. The statue represents him clad 
in his episcopal robes. 





An art school has been opened in Norwich, Conn., in connec- 
tion with the Slater Museum and the Free Academy. It has for 
Directress Miss Irene Weir, a niece of the artist of that name, 
who has been Superintendent of Drawing at the public schools of 
New Haven and isa graduate of the Art School at Yale University. 





Gérome, the eminent Freuch artist, complains that students do 
not study antique art sulliciently. The days when he lectures 
upon this branch at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the room is nearly 
empty. According to M. Gérome, the serious study of antique art 
gave the French School a superiority over all others. To-day, he 
says, there is no concealing the fact that the French school is de- 
clining, and if the young artists donot take heed the foreigners 
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will surpass them. In all that constitutes the picturesque side of 
art and the faculty of copying the foreigners have nothing to learn 
from their French masters. 


DOCUMENTS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


A LETTER TO PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


LINCOLN INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE, 1301 ARCH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 6, 1890. 





To the President : ; 
IR: We respectfully ask your consideration of the accompanying appeal 
and of matter relative to the same, addressed by the Lincoln Independ- 
ent Republican Committee to the people of Pennsylvania, which in our judg- 
ment involves a question of national importance. This appeal calls upon 
our citizens to vote for the Democratic candidate for Governor at the ap- 
proaching election as a rebuke to the Republican party of this State, which 
has in its platform et principles fully indorsed the public character of our 
junior Senator, Matthew S. Quay, and has accepted a candidate for Governor 
of his choice and at his dictation. The request is extraordinary, but the 
reasons for making it are still inore so, and they are of such a nature as, in 
our opinion, fully to justify us in presenting it to the public. 

The pamphlet to which we ask your attention contains statements of 
undisputed fact concerning Mr. Quay and unanswered, and, as we believe, 
unanswerable charges against him. These facts and charges are so grave as 
to render Senator Quay’s control of the political affairs of his party in this 
State, and of its national committee, hurtful to the interests of this Com- 
monwealth and injurious to the reputation of the Republican party through- 
out the country. 

Our pamphlet shows, first, by quotations from Mr. Quay’s record while 
a member of the Pardon Board of Pennsylvania, that he defeated the ends 
of justice by securing the speedy release from prison of men who had been 
duly convicted and sentenced by the court for bribing members of the State 
Legislature. The audacity of this act called forth at the time the indignant 
protest of the Republican press of the State, of the ministers of religion, and 
of good citizens generally. This charge being a matter of public record ad- 
mits of no question or doubt. It alone should have relegated Mr. Quay for- 
ever to private life. It did not do so, but it has, of necessity, made every 
honest and courageous man, who is cognizant of the facts, his enemy so long 
as he retains control of public affairs. 

Second, a still more serious charge, which is fully stated in the accom- 
panying pamphlet, arraigns Mr. Quay for various embezzlements of the funds 
of the State. This charge is so specific, it has so repeatedly been made and 
it is so widely believed that, under normal conditions of public sentiment, 
Mr. Quay would have been compelled to answer it or fall under its wither- 
ing assault. He has done neither. If it be true, as has been openly asserted 
by a distinguished Republican, that the decalogue has no place in modern 
politics, Mr. Quay’s silence is justified, but as we are of those who still believe 
that the common code of right and wrong covers all human action, and that 
politics are not excepted from this rule, we assert that he should show that 
he is guiltless of these charges, or promptly retire from public life. We ask 
the people of Pennsylvania to vote for the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor—a man of tried and unimpeachable character—because his opponent, 
by the circumstances under which his nomination was secured and by the 
clear declaration of the platform on which he stands, is the representative of 
Mr. Quay. His election will be accepted as a vindication of Mr. Quay in the 
eyes of the State and of the country. 

The issue is plain. In the interest of sound public morals and of primi- 
tive Republican faith we seek the political downfall of a man whose public 
record dishonors himself, his party, and his State. Thereis but one alterna- 
tive—either Mr. Quay must be shorn of political power or the Republican 
party must lose its high name as the party of progress, and the representa- 
tive of great moral ideas; it must accept the ignoble title of the party of 
immoral ideas, whose claim to power is no longer right, but might, and whose 
appeal is not now, as in the days of Lincoln, addressed through lofty and 
legitimate argument to the reason of the people, to their native sense of 
justice and of truth ; it will then become a party whose youthful aspiration 
is sunk in hopeless corruption and whose purse strings have strangled its 
patriotism. 

To avert such a catastrophe we appeal to you, as the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation, to aid us in this struggle by withdrawing from Mr. Quay the 
patronage of Pennsylvania, the responsibility for which has been placed by 
the Constitution in your hands. It is in this delegated power to give and to 
withhold office, to bribe and punish, that Mr. Quay’s strength largely lies; 
withhold it from him and his political power will cease to exist. Respectfully, 

JOEL J. BAILY, Chairman. 
HERBERT WELSH, Secretary and Treasurer. 


[Signed also by forty-four members of the Committee. ] 





LETTER OF HENRY C. LEA TO SENATOR DELAMATER. 


Hon. George Wallace Delamater,—Sir: As candidate before the people 
of Pennsylvania for the highest office within their gift, your personal charac- 
ter has unfortunately become a matter of grave concern to the community. 
That character was publicly impeached in the most serious manner so long 
ago as April 4, by the Hon. Lewis Emery, Jr., who challenged you to vindi- 
cate it by an action for libel. To this you submitted in silence at a time 
when silence could scarce be construed otherwise than as confession. Yet 
in spite of this you sought and obtained, through the influence of Mr. Quay, 
the Republican nomination for the Governorship. When thus brought be- 
fore the people and soliciting their suffrages you took no steps to clear your- 
self, save a general denial of the specific charges brought against you,—a de- 
nial which, of course, costs nothing and proves nothing. 

Last Friday a week, in a public address at Bradford, Mr. Emery repeated 
his charges in greater detail, and produced a portion of the evidence on which 
they are based. Allow me to invite your attention to one or two passages 
from his speech : 





‘Having proved Mr. Delamater a briber by direct and circumstantial evidence, 
and his oath, of course, being a matter of record, it follows that he isa purjurer.”’ 

“if Mr. Velamater will bring me into the Courts [ will assume to supply the 
evidence to thoroughly convict him in the public mind or suffer the consequences. 
I take this defiant attitude because I know many men of high character whose lips 
will willingly unseal when brought before the bar of justice who now refrain from 
public utterance because of a mistaken delicacy.” 

The first impulse of an honest man thus arraigned before his fellow-cit- 
izens for crimes unfitting him for association with honest men would be to 
bring his defamer to justice. Yet you, who aspire to the Governorship of 
Pennsylvania, have as yet done nothing more than repeat at Bristol, 
Pottstown, Pottsville, and elsewhere your asserverations of innocence. Let 
me remind you that the plea of not guilty is always expected of a defendant 
in the dock, and carries with itno weight. If youare guilty of the offenses 
alleged against you no one would be so simple as to expect you to admit it. 
If you are not guilty your course is plain. The courtsare open to you, and 
there is yet time before the election for you to vindicate yourself. Mr. 
Emery is amply responsible, and if he should seek to delay the trial of the 
issue you will at least have shown that you do not fear to face the evidence 
in his hands or to trust yourself to a jury of your countrymen. Your duty 
to yourself is to do this, and if you shrink from it your duty to your party and 
to your State is to retire from the canvass. You forced yourself upon the 
ticket as the henchman of Mr. Quay and you must accept the responsibilities 
which you have thus assumed. You cannot expect the Republican party to 
enter upon the approaching Presidential canvass handicapped with such a 
double load as Mr. Quay and yourself, weighted down with the charges 
against you both. 

Nor is this all, for it seems that by violating the Constitution which 
you had sworn to uphold you have rendered yourself ineligible for the office 
<4 which you aspire. The Constitution of Pennsylvania wisely provided 
that, — 

‘The making of profit out of the public moneys or using the same for any pur- 
pose not authorized by law, by any officer of the State or member or officer of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, shall be a misdemeanor and shall be punished as provided by law. but 
= of such punishment shall be disqualification to hoid oflice for a period of not 

ess than five years.”” (Art. 1X., See. 14). 

Your thrifty exertion of influence, in your capacity of a member of the 
General Assembly, to secure large deposits of the public moneys in your ca- 
pacity of a banker, in order that you might make a profit out of them, as is 
customary with bankers, would seem to bring you unquestionably within the 
disabling action of this clause of the Constitution. You confessed as much 
when you sought legal advise to devise some argument that should afford you 
a colorable excuse for continuing your candidacy. The Courts may yet have to 
decide whether you can fill the Gubernatorial chair in case of your election, 
but whether they are appealed to or not for a decision, the mere spectacle of 
a candidate for the Governorship of Pennsylvania forced to resort to such 
subterfuges shows the depths of humiliation to which the Quay domination 
has brought the great Republican party. If you will not by withdrawing 
relieve it from the risk of the still greater degradation of your possible elec- 
tion, it is difficult to conjecture the mental processes by which any self-re- 
specting citizen can justify to himself a vote in your favor. Your obedient 
servant, HENRY CHARLES LEA. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 3. 





EXPLANATORY SPEECH OF MR. DELAMATER. 


[Mr. George W. Delamater, candidate for Governor by Mr. Quay’s nomina- 
tion, in a speech at Indiana, Pa., October 6, is reported as follows. ] 

Now, fellow-citizens, before Iam done I want to say a word or two person- 
ally. I had not thought of doing it, because I have said enough. But one 
of your citizens came to me this morning and said: “ We want to hear just 
one word from your own lips on that subject.” There have been grave 
charges made against the Republican candidate in this campaign. I an- 
nounced publicly in Chambersburg over seven weeks ago a denial as unequiv- 
ocally and as positively and as boldly as I knew how to word it. I here re- 
iterate that denial, and say that every one of these charges that have been 
made are not only false, but maliciously false. 

Some say: ‘ Why don’t you arrest your defamer and compel him to pay 
the penalty for his malicious scandal and libel?” In the first place, fellow- 
citizens, did you ever know of a libel suit brought in a political campaign to 
result in a satisfactory conclusion? It is very easy to delay the progress of 
such a suit, and to press it in the midst of a hot partisan discussion to a just 
conclusion is almost impossible. 

Besides that, having as an attorney some knowledge of the law, I know 
that, although my accuser is morally and, in fact, infamously guilty of lying 
with the purpose of destroying not only the political but the personal char- 
acter of the Republican candidate, yet he is not legally guilty of criminal 
libel. His attack is, therefore, the more infamous because, as he has carefully 
publicly announced, he has only acted upon the advice of his attorneys,— 
in a word, he has in his attacks upon a public officer made what is known 
in law as a privileged communication, and, no matter how false and mali- 
cious his utterances may have been, he cannot be convicted of technical li- 
bel, provided he can show that some one has given him the information 
upon which to base his communication. Whether the mythical “X. Y. Z.” 
would be sufficient I am not able to say, and do not propose to test it by a 
legal controversy. I prefer to stand squarely and confidently upon my life- 
long character as attested by the indorsement of my own people. I do not 
propose to discuss the subject further. 

I have discovered, however, that one gentleman, as he journeys here and 
there through this great country with the ex-Governor, has referred to me 
as a gentleman who assumes to be a candidate of the Republican party, but 
that I have no right to be a candidate because I am ineligible, and cannot 
take the oath of office. Why? Because it happens that for the last fourteen 
years with a banking firm with which I happen to be connected the State 
has had money on deposit, and that the constitutional provision which says 
the making of profit out of public money or the use thereof in any way un- 
authorized by law by a public officer, including a member of Assembly, shall 
be a misdemeanor, and shall be punishable among other ways by disability 
to hold office for five years. Therefore, that keeps me from being able to 
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occupy the Gubernatorial chair if Iam elected. How kind it is of them to 
inform the Republican party so long in advance that if its candidate is 
elected—and he is going to be elected, fellow-citizens, [applause ]—he cannot 
occupy the Governor’s chair. Why, bless us, that is not my way of conduct- 
ing politics, as I suppose some of you may have noticed. I would have kept 
quietly in my office in Lancaster if I had been Mr. Hensel, and I would have 
kept it boxed upin my mind. Possibly I would have told Mr. Pattison, so 
he might have a little enjoyment out of it, and after election I would have 
gone into the Courts and put this question to the Courts. I would have won 
the victory at one-half the labor they are spending every day in the Com- 
monwealth. 

But for a word—not joking—the provision of the Constitution says: 
“The making of profit out of public money, or the use thereof in any way 
unauthorized by law,” is a misdemeanor. The act of Assembly which is re- 
ferred to and controls the State Treasurer over here—I don’t know whether 
he will swear to it or not; I don’t ask him; my word is good—permits the 
State Treasurer to deposit his funds wherever he pleases in banking institu- 
tions. It only requires from him that he shall have the money on call. 
Therefore the deposits made by the State Treasurer are—how? In accord- 
ance with the law; and this provision of the Constitution does not affect the 
Republican candidate this fall. ; 

I want to declare positively and boldly that this question was discussed 
by the Republican party, who, although some of its members may be fools, 
is not a fool, and there is no more chance of disability if your candidate is 
elected than there is that he is going out to shoot himself this morning. 

There has been this distinction drawn in my reply made at Reading after 
Mr. Hensel made his speech: that I used the word “ disability,” meaning I 
did not admit my disability until it had been proven in a Court of justice. 
What is the meaning of the word disability? Look at your dictionary. It 
means the inability of a man to possess or enjoy that for which he is seeking. 
The constitutional provision does not interfere in any respect with the en- 
joyment of the office by the Republican candidate for Governor if he is 
elected Governor, as he will be, and the only effect that such a charge can 
possibly have in this campaign is to deceive the people by creating a little 
prejudice by saying “‘ Delamater, the candidate, has been favored by some- 
body. He has been using the people’s money and been able to make some- 
thing out of it.” 

How far will that go, fellow-citizens, when I say to you that our Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor has, in his own bank to-day, and has had for 
years, $100,000 of the State money? [Applause.] The only blame that may 
rest on the State Treasurer, or anybody, might be when the money deposited 
is drawn on and not promptly paid. Ifthey pay it over honestly, that is the 
end of it. 





CURRENT EXCERPTS. 
IBSEN’S HARD FEELING TOWARD NORWAY. 

E. P. Evans, in Atlantic Monthly 

T is a significant fact that no Norwegian poet, except Henrik Wergeland, 
] has ever sung the praises of Christiania ; and even he only expresses a 
certain pleasure in its material prosperity. His sister, the well-known 
authoress, Camilla Collett, in her novel, “The Bailiff’s Daughters” (Amtman- 
dens Déttre), denounces in the bitterest terms the mean and petty spirit 
prevailing there. The city is large enough, she says, to peck slowly to 
death, with its thousands of malicious beaks, all at whom it takes offense, 
but not large enough to afford one such unfortunate person a nook in which 
he can hide himself from calumny. 

Whoever takes the trouble to examine the files of the Kristianiapost of 
1858, and the Morgenbladet and Aftenbladet of 1863, may see what absurd 
strictures, mingled with personal abuse, appeared in the columns of those 
journals under the guise of criticism, and will appreciate fully the feelings 
of disgust and the immense sense of relief with which Ibsen shook off Chris- 
tiania from his feet, and bade what he hoped would be a final farewell to 
his fatherland. 

No man can ever forget his mother country, although he may cease to 
remember it with pleasure. As Ibsen states in his poem, Brendte Skibe, the 
column of smoke rising from his burnt ships blew northward, and formed a 
bridge over which a rider swiftly sped every night 

“To the snowy land 
From the sunny strand.” 


In another poem he compares himself to an eider which 


“Plucks its breast 
To feather its nest” 


on a wild Norwegian fiord. Thrice it makes the attempt, but each time the 
nest is despoiled of its soft down by greedy fishermen, until, in despair, the 
injured bird spreads its wings, and 
“With bleeding breast to the south it flies,— 
To the south with its brighter and kinder skies.” 


The manner in which the memory of Norway excites him to literary activity 
reminds him of the bear which is trained to dance by being made to stand 
in a large kettle heated by a slow fire; as the tortured beast leaps up and 
down a merry melody is played. Ever afterwards, when Bruin hears this 
tune, he associates it with scorched paws, and begins to dance. It was by 
painful reminiscences that Ibsen’s imagination was stimulated to creative 
productivity during the first few years of his life abroad. 








AMERICANS TOO CHEERFUL. 
Elizabeth Bisland, in Harper’s Bazar. 


ONE afternoon, at the Albemarle Club, I met Sydney Webb, one of the 
most noted of the socialists in England, a feeble, pale man, with thin, un- 
kempt beard. He is just come from a tour through America, and is much 
displeased with many things there. He had anticipated a strong tendency 
everywhere toward the social theories he holds, but finds a moneyed aris- 
tocracy, more autocratic powers in the hands of the rulers than those he 
would overturn in England; he does not like the big batons the policemen 








carry ; but, most of all, he disapproves of the general content and light- 
heartedness he observes in Americans. 

“Why,” I cry, in amazement, “isn’t that what your social revolution is 
to bring about—general light-heartedness? Our people are content because 
most of them have plenty of work and are well paid forit. Isn’t it that 
sort of content you are striving to bring about here ? ” 

“No,” they all tell me, solemnly. ‘“ We don’t want to make them con- 
tented ; we want to inspire them with a divine discontent.” 

“But only that they may through it reach to some content at last,” I 
protest. “Surely you want the people to be happy?” 

“No,” Iam told again. “That is why we are so discouraged about the 
Americans; they are so material. They think happiness is the end and aim 
of life, whereas it is the worst possible sign of the condition they are in.” 

“ But if a man leads a wholesome, honest life, and gets by his own ef- 
forts the things he craves, he can’t help but be happy,” I insist. “Is it his 
duty to be unhappy? If so, why aren’t you content to leave the poorer 
classes as they are? They are unhappy already. Why substitute another 
sort of misery for what they have?” 

“ You don’t understand,” they explain. “ You take the American view 
that ifa man has all his material need8 satisfied he should be content. One can 
tell Americans anywhere ; they are always laughing and smiling and looking 
so pleased with themselves because the public treasury is fulland the country 
bursting with corn and wine and oil. We want to do away with the sordid 
miseries of the people here, so that they can have time for spiritual discon- 
tent, which is the only element of real growth.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” Tanswer. “Many people come to us every 
year with just those ideas, but somehow when they get a chance to sell 
their honest endeavors for a fair price, when they get a chance to bring up 
hearty, happy boysand girls, when they feel no pressure of wrong or exaction 
upon them, they somehow exchange the divine discontent they brought from 
Europe to a content that may not be divine, but is very good to see, and makes 
them known everywhere for their cheerful faces.” 

And then we all parted in exactly the same opinions we began with. 





THE LAST DAYS OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. 
John Fiske, in Atlantic Monthly. 


ALL the family tradition goes to show that the last years of Benedict 
Arnold in London were years of bitter remorse and self-reproach. The 
great name which he had so gallantly won and so wretchedly lost left him 
no repose by night or day. The iron frame, which had withstood the fatigue 
of so many trying battle fields and still more trying marches through the 
wilderness, broke down at last under the slow torture of lost friendships and 
merited disgrace. In the last sad days in London, in June, 1801, the family 
tradition says that Arnold’s mind kept reverting to his old friendship with 
Washington. He had always carefully preserved the American uniform 
which he wore on the day when he made his escape to the Vulture; and 
now as, broken in spiritand weary of life, he felt the last moments coming, 
he called for this uniform and put it on, and decorated himself with the 
epaulettes and sword-knot which Washington had given him after the vic- 
tory of Saratoga. ‘‘ Let me die,” said he, ‘in this old uniform in which I 
fought my battles. May God forgive me for ever putting on any other! ” 

As we thus reach the end of one of the saddest episodes in American 
history, our sympathy cannot fail for the moment to go out toward the suf- 
ferer, nor can we help contrasting these passionate dying words with the 
last cynical scoff of that other traitor, Charles Lee, when he begged that he 
might not be buried within a mile of any church, as he did not wish to keep 
bad company afterdeath. From beginning to end the story of Lee is little 
more than a vulgar melodrama; but into the story of Arnold there enters 
that element of awe and pity which, as Aristotle pointed out, is an essential 
part of real tragedy. That Arnold had been very shabbily treated, long be- 
fore any thought of treason entered his mind, is not to be denied. That he 
may honestly have come to consider the American cause hopeless, that he 
may really have lost his interest in it, because of the French alliance,—all 
this is quite possible. Such considerations might have justified him in re- 
signing his commission ; or even, had he openly and frankly gone over to 
the enemy, much as we should have deplored such a step, some persons 
would always have been found to judge him leniently, and accord him the 
credit of acting upon principle. But the dark and crooked course which he 
did choose left open no alternative but that of unqualified condemnation. 
If we feel less of contempt and more of sorrow in the case of Arnold than 
in the case of such a weakling as Charles Lee, our verdict is not the less 
unmitigated. Arnold’s fall was by far the more terrible, as he fell from a 
greater height, and into a depth than which none could be lower. It is 
only fair that we should recall his services to the cause of American inde- 
pendence, which were unquestionably greater than those of any other man 
in the Continental army except Washington and Greene. But it is part of 
the natural penalty that attaches to backsliding such as his, that when we 
hear the name of Benedict Arnold these are not the things which it suggests 
to our minds, but the name stands, and will always stand, as a symbol of un- 
faithfulness to trust. 





THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, in The Fortnightly Beview. 

THE gradual emancipation of women which the last fifty years have 
witnessed shows very clearly that, of its two pioneers of the last century, 
the woman who relied upon her instinct better understood the exigencies of 
the case than the man who was wholly ruled by reason. Condorcet insisted 
upon the immediate accomplishment of the great end of the new movement; 
Mary Wollstonecraft would have urged rather the adoption, one by one, of 
the means which must eventually lead to it. The cousequence is that to- 
day, when the political sphere in which Condorcet would have placed wo- 
men has only just been opened to them, all the new privileges which Mary 
Wollstonecraft demanded have already been granted. Though unfortunately 
too many women still remain the social puppets and shopping dolls Mr. 
Pearson has called them, the ideal of womanhood is certainly different from 
that of the eighteenth century. It is impossible to imagine a Rousseau to- 
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day being seriously listened to if he preached that woman was made for 
man’s pleasure. The change of feeling in this respect was very strikingly 
emphasized when, about eighteen months ago, Ibsen’s “ Nora” was played 
in London; for all the soulful discussion to which the performance gave 
rise, the disinterested spectator could not but feel that, while the moral 
might be all very revolutionary and edifying in Scandinavian countries, in 
England it was decidedly behind the times, for the English or American 
Nora who continued to live in her Doll’s house would have but herself to 
thank. When the whole country was but yesterday ringing with the late 
triumphs of women students at Cambridge, it would be useless to do more 
than point out that Mary Wollstonecraft’s theory of female education has 
been realized beyond her most ardent hopes. True, her suggestion for the 
coéducation of the sexes has not been carried out, but something very like 
it already exists at the universities, where women are allowed to come up 
for the examinations, and the public school system in the United States 
virtually meets her views on National education. Woman’s economic posi- 
tion, though it is not yet what the most radical reformers would have it, 
could not fail to satisfy Mary Wollstonecraft’s ideal of womanly independ- 
ence. That her instinct was not at fault when she recommended the pur- 
suit of medicine for women, the success of women doctors to-day proves be- 
yond dispute. And so it is that doctrines, which in the eighteenth century 
were held to be subversive of all morality, are now thought to be its very 
basis. 





NEW ENGLAND PROSPERING, NOT DECAYING. 


George S. Boutwell, in The Forum. 

THE prosperity of New England, as a whole, may be measured by its 
appropriations, derived from self-imposed taxation and expended for educa- 
tion. The report of the Commissioner of Education for 1888 shows that the 
amount raised by taxes in New England, in proportion to the number of 
children of the school-going age, was far in excess of the amount raised in 
like manner in any other section. The ratio in Massachusetts was to that 
in the whole country, including Massachusetts, as 2,342 to 699. Again, by 
the census of 1885 the agricultural products of Massachusetts were valued 
at $47,000,000, ommitting the excesses, as against $37,000,000 in 1875 and 
$32,000,000 in 1865. From 1875 to 1885 there was an increase of about 40 
per cent. in the quantity of products and a decrease of about 30 per cent. in 
values. In 1865 there were 68,000 persons employed in agriculture, in 1875 
there were 70,000, and in 1885 there were 77,000, of whom more than one- 
half were proprietors. The wage-earners on the land received something 
more than $6,000,000 in the year 1885. 

The business of railways and the profits of the business indicate the 
condition of the people by whose industry the roads are maintained. In the 
year 1888 the New England group of railways paid average dividends of 
4.54 per cent. as against 3.45 per cent. paid by the middle group, the most 
prosperous of the six other groups into which the country has been divided ; 
and this in presence of the fact that the toll per mile on passenger travel is 
less in New England than in any other great section. 

Another evidence of prosperity is found in the fact that the debts of the 
New England States were reduced by payment from $26,830,733,35 in 1880, 
to $7,287,688.36 in 1890, and that three of the six States are free of debt. 

This array of facts may show, or may tend to show, that New England 
is not in a condition to extort, or to expect, or even to accept, the sympathy 
of any community or persons, whether near or remote. There is not in the 
known facts any ground for the statement that the era of her prosperity has 
closed ; nor is there any ground for the apprehension that her prosperity is 
menaced by perils trom which other sections of the country are exempt. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
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When Mind and Body are out of Sorts, with cold extremites, a yellow- 
ness in the skin, costiveness, dull headache, and an indisposition to stir 


about, be sure you are in for a Bilious Attack, springing from a more or less’ 


Disordered Liver. Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills will bring the Liver to a 
healthy condition, and speedily remove all biliary distress. 





DRIFT. 


SPECIAL despatch, October 7, from Harrisburg to the Philadelphia 
Press says: ; 

“There are several large producers of tin-plate among the visitors ac- 
companying the British Iron and Steel Institute to this country, and they 
were to-day very much interested in the development of the industry in 
the United States under the provisions of the McKinley Tariff bill. One of 
the principal producers in all Britain is Sir John Jenkins, of Wales. He is 
wonderfully affable, and in speaking of the effect of the McKinley bill on 
the tin-plate industry said this morning to the Press correspondent : ; 

“* Your new tariff bill shuts us out completely from your market after 
you shall begin to erect and get your own plants under way. The industry 
in Wales now amounts to about $30,000,000 a year, and the United States 
takes about two-thirds of our product. Fortunately for us, the duty doesn’t 
go into effect until July of next year, or else our 20,000 and more workmen 
would be put in a sad plight. You won’t be able to supply your own de- 
mand for some time to come, for a strange industry, like a strange man, 
must become acclimatized. Hence you will still have to buy some tin from 
us and pay more for it until you get your own plants in good working order. 

““Meantime we shall be seeking other markets. Already this year 
Russia has taken from us in eight months as much tin as we sent to this 
country the first year that I went into the business, thirty years ago. We 
are sending a great deal to Batoum, Russia, where the canning industry is 
beginning to flourish. The United States will still remain the great canning 
center of the world, because here you have the most fruits, most vegetables, 
most meats. 

“*T remember that when you went into making steel rails it was said it 
would paralyze our industries in that line. It did affect us some, but after 
a while we secured new markets and have gone on satisfactorily ever since. 
So it doubtless will be with our tin-plate industry. Our colonies, you know, 
are booming. We are not only selling to Russia, but we are considering the 
advisability of sending educators to Japan to teach them to ship their tea in 
tin boxes, rather than in lead-lined wooden boxes. In these ways we hope 
to overcome the loss of American trade. By opening up your own plants 
you will undoubtedly use a great deal of your iron ore and employ a great 
many men, but then your tin-plate will come higher, for a time at least. 

““* Don’t you think the Demoerats will soon get back into power? When 
Mr. Cleveland sent in his famous tariff message, I was asked, with other 
manufacturers, to give my opinion of it, and I unhesitatingly said such a 
policy would be a grand thing for England. I think so still, of course, and 
for that reason, perhaps, we should not be sorry to see such a change again 
in American political life.’ ”’ 





One of the directions in which our foreign trade is most rapidly expan- 
ding is in the export of American coal io countries which used to derive 
their supply exclusively from England. It is calculated to dismay our 
“ tariff reformers ” to read in so stanch a Free Trade paper as the Philadel- 
phia Record that “the demand for American coal for shipment to the West 
Indies and South America grows every day,” that “there was an order 
recently for 5,000 tons for shipment to Brazil;” that “large quantities are 
going from Philadelphia to parts where it has never been shipped before,” 
and that “instead of being carried in 500 and 600 ton sailing vessels, it goes 
in steamers of 3,000 and 4,000 tons capacity.” 

The Record adds: “The steamship Seraphis has arrived at St. Lucia 
with a full cargo of 3,000 tons, while the Buteshire is now on her third trip 
to Porto Rico with full cargoes each time, and it is likely a vessel will be 
fixed with a full cargo for Rio Janeiro and other Brazilian ports. In Aspinwall 
and other parts of the United States of Colombia American coal is wanted. 
The steamship Mount Edgecombe is now loading a full cargo at the Green- 
wich coal piers for Aspinwall. Alabama coal shipped from Pensacola goes 
in large quantities by the barge system to Vera Cruz and Havana. All of 
these points were less than two years ago exclusively supplied with English 
coal.” 





A few days ago I was standing by an American gentleman, when I ex- 
pressed a wish to know which point was the north. He at once pulled out 
his watch, looked at it, and pointed to the north. I asked him whether he 
had a compass attached to his watch. ‘ All watches,” he replied, ‘‘are com- 
passes.” Then he explained to me how this was. Point the hour hand to 
the sun, and the south is exactly half way between the hour and the figure 
XII on the watch. For instance, suppose that it is 4 o’clock. Point the 
hand indicating 4 to the sun and II on the watch is exactly south. Suppose 
that it is 8 o’clock, point the hand indicating 8 to the sun, and the figure X 
on the watch is due south. My American friend was quite surprised that I 
did not know this. Thinking that very possibly I was ignorant of a thing 
that every one else knew, and happening to meet Mr. Stanley, Iasked that 
eminent traveler whether he was aware of this simple mode of discovering 
the points of the compass. He said that he had never heard of it. I pre- 
sume, therefore, that the world is in the same state of ignorance. Amalfi is 
proud of having been the home of the inventor of the compass. I do not 
know what town boasts of my American friend as a citizen.— Truth. 





“More work was done, and more money earned by the railway com- 
panies of the United Kingdom in 1889 than in any previous year” is the 
general summary of the report which Mr. Giffen and Mr. Courtney Boyle 
make in their latest annual return to the Board of Trade. There was an 
increase of £11,899,000 in the capital account, bringing the total of all the 
railways up to £876,595,000, and in the revenue an improvement of over 
£4,000,000. The rise of receipts was most marked in the goods traflic; this 
was general all over the country, and is indicated also in the quantity of 
coal and iron raised. The coal brought to London by rail and canal was 
nearly 8,000,000 tons, being 250,000 tons in excess of the amount in 1888.— 
London Daily News. 
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THE AMERICAN ECONOMIST. 


Devoted to the protection of 
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A recognized authority on all 
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and kindred subjects. 

The most widely quoted journal 
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BULBOUS ROOTS FOR FALL PLANTING 


Illustrative and Descriptive Cata- 
logue just issued. 
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catalogue to our friends we can assure them that our 
stock of bulbs will compare favorably in quality and 
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A DIRECTORY OF WRITERS. 


The editor of THE WRITER (the Boston maga- 
zine for literary workers), is compiling “A Director, 
of American Writers, Editors, and Publishers,”’ whic 
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ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. It furnishes LETTERS OF 
pe te Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Eu 
ALL: TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
freak — of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
~~ Cry ations. 

Be RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
c 


Building and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
Light. : 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and a charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 

G. S. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS : 


John B. Gest, 


Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward T. Steel, 


Edward W. Clark, 


George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake. 
Henry C. Gi son, ay McKean, 
William H. Merrick, C. A. Griscom, 


John C. Bullitt. 








THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET PHILA. 





CASH CAPITAL, . . 000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CLAIMS, + « « « 1,681,500.23 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, <s 869,415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 1,7889, 82, 500, 976.27. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
' ‘JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





DIRECTORS: 


T., H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 

JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 

ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 

P. 8, HUTCHINSON, pee WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES 8. WHELEN 


THe INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
810 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interert on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Bar- 
ing Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co, Berlin, ete. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.'s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
etc. Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks: 
= Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends 

pons, and Interest ; also acts as General Financial 
Age nt for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 








OFFICERS: 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President, 
ETHELBERT WATTS, ‘ireas. and secretary. 


DIRECTORS : 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., T. WISTAR BROWN, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, MORTON McMICHAEL, 
WHARTON BARKER, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM 
WILLIAM WOOD. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS. 
Isaac H. Clothier, John Wanamaker, 
William Potter, Hamilton Disston, 
George M. hanes Walter Garrett, 
William Pep M. D., John Harrison, 
John G. Rea = Edward H. Coates, 
Henry E. Smith, Conyers Button, 
Craige Lippincott, James B. Leonard, 
Chancellor ©. English. 


INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Treasurer and Secretary. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks study, master either of these 
oe . — beng every-day and business con- 
rsation, 8. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSC ART ‘SYSTEM, Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 
all questions, and correction of exercises. Sample 
copy, Part I..25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Co, 299 Washington St., Boston 














The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
185 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


CAPITAL (Full Paid), $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Has for sale desirable Investment Securities. 

Transacts a deo Banking Business ; Negotiates 
State, Munici Railroad, and other Loans ; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
——— interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on London, Amsterdam, 
— Frankfort, Berlin, and Naples, at lowest current 
tates. 





DIRECTORS. 
Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Bl abon, 
Philip C. Garrett 
Isaac R. Childs 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H_ Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B. Fleisher, 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD. SECRETARY. 





OFFICE OF 
THE —- re tr NY OF PENN- 


Philadelphia, October 1, 1890. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend (No. 5) of THREE DOLLARS PER SHARE, 
payable on October 15, to stockholders of record at 


close of business this day. 
R. S. HUBBARD, Secretary. 





The net profits of the Company for the 
past six months have been, 


- $211,584.55 
Less dividend No. 5, payable as above, . : 


150,000.00 


Increase to credit of nena as for 





the six —* ‘ s $61,584 55 
Brought forward, ; 170,552.63 
Balance aereiene nee ne for- 

ward, $232,137.18. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large eines for 
corporations and bankers 

ALLOW INTEREST ‘ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTES TRUSTS of every kind under sapetet 
ment of States. Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from allother 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other a authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUSBLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 


etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 


for a circular. 





RICHARD Y. COOK, President. 
GEO. H. EARLE, JR., Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thomas Cochran, Alfred Fitler, 
Edward C. Kn os J. penny ny Sergeant, 
ee MacKe aron 
J.J.8 r. Charles A. “Sparks, 
wa ~% nch, Joseph Moore, Jr., 
tch Wister, Richard Y. Cook, 


. Earle, Jr. 











